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TWO PIONEER PLUM EXPERTS IN CONSULTATION 


The man who selects some specialty, and to that devotes himself 


business. 


their life work to it. 


plished by the two pioneer horticulturis 


In horticulture, our greatest advances have been made by men 


No better illustration of this, what might be properly 


thoroughly, is usually the one who succeeds in any line of 
who have selected some one particular group and devoted 
termed a hobby, could be given than the results accom- 
ured this picture at the winter meeting of the peninsula hor- 


ts shown above. Our editor se« 


ticultural society in 1902, at Berlin, Md. These enthusiasts and practical growers were examining and discussing the possible merits 


of a newly introduced plum at the time our picture was taken. See 


Page 100. 
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Agricultural Fair Dates. 


California, Sacramento.. 


«‘olorado, Pueblo 


ldaho, Boise... 
Illinois, Springfie 7 i. 


Indiana, Indianapolis.. 


lown, Des Moines 
Kansas, Topeka. 


Kentucky Owensboro. 
Muassachuseits, Boston...... 
Maine, Lewiston..........4 
Minnesota, Hamline 


Michigan, Pontia« 
Misouri, Sedalia 
Missouri, St Loui 


Nebraska, Lincoln............ 


New Hampshire, © 
New Jersey interst 


New Mexico, Albuquerque... 


‘ 


Ohio, Columbu 
Oregon, Portland 
@regon, Salem 


Pennsylvania, Bethlehem 
South Carolina, Columbia..... 
South Dakota, Yankt 

Southern interstite, 


Texas, Dallas : 
Vermont, tutland. 


Vest Virgit ia, W heeling. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Nova Scotia, Provincial, 


Ontario, Central C 
Ontario, Industrial 


Ontario, Western 


Washington, North 
Wyoming industrial 


idan 


County pane 


Pennsylvania. 
A iltural Soviet 

bh bensburg A 2-2 
Allentown, Allentown 


Armstrong, Dayton, 
Ss 2-U 


Armstrong, Kittanir 
A 18 


Redford, Bedford, © 6-3 
Bradford, Towanda 
s 





4 Can rd 
A 3-3 
( ghto 
s - 2 
Center, Bellefonte, © 
Cum! land, ¢ 
my 2 
Dal Dallas, 5 29-0 
Edinboro, s 5 
tir Carm i 
HH ve H o 
s 8-11 
l " I ina, S38 
J i, Royal 
S li 
J Lancaster 
s } 


1 oming, Willian port 





3 14 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 
Mercer, Stoneboro, 8 
Mi dal town, Middl 
Mill Creek t Ho 
tow) \ 7 
Milton, Mil O 6-9 
Moun Stroudsburg 
5 1-5 
M i ville 
§ 22-23 
M yersdale S 22-2 
tional = Liv St 
Asst Mt Gretna 
A 17-21 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
S 5-18 


Oxford, Oxfurd, S 23-24 
Grwigsburg, Orwigsbureg, 





S 15-18 

Derry, Newport, S 22-25 

Pulaski, Pulaski, 8 15-17 

Punxsutawney, Punx-ut 

awney, 1-7 
Reading, Read 

S 2-O 2 

Smythe, Mansfield v 

2-25 


S 2 

Sullivan, Forksvill 
S 30-0 2 

Susquehanna, Montrose, 
8 15-16 
Union, Burgettstown 
O 6-8 

Union, Lewis burg, 

299.0 2 


Wattsburg, W atts sbun g, 
1-4 

Wayne, Honesdale, 
Ss 


29-0 2 
Westmoreland, Young- 
od S 15-18 


Maine. 


Androscoggin, Live rmore 
‘all 27 


I; ° 
Aroostook, Presque, Is ~~" 








10 
Bristol, Bristol Mills 
g 
Lridgton, Bridgton, 
22-24 
Cumberland, Gubem 
S 8-10 
Cumberland, Harrison, 





Aug 31-Sept 12 


GOGPEE, BEGG. sc cicicoccnccase 





New York, Syracuse........ 
North Carolina, Raleigh 








Massachusetts. 








District Fairs. 






































COMING AGRICULTURAL 


Riverside, Greene, S 8-11 


Cuyahoga, West, Ba rea, 
15-li 


Darke, Gree ny 3 


Delaware, Delaware, 
$8 1b 


Erie, Sandusky, S 15-18 

Fairfield, Lancaster, 

O 14-17 

Fayette, Washington, 

> H, A ll-li 
Fulton, Wauseon, 

~ 15 8 





Geauga, Burton, S 
Grove City, Grove 





Hamilton, Cincinnati, 
A 18 





Hancock, Findlay, 
Ss 30-0 
Hardin, Kenton, A 25-28 
Harrison, Cadiz, 
S 2-0 
Hicksville, Hicksville 
s 
Holmes, Millersburg 
O 14-17 
Jefferson, Smithfield 
s 


23-25 
Kennedy's, Sardinia, 
S 1-4 
Kinsman, Kinsman, 
\ 26-28 
Knox, Mt Vernon 
S 16-19 
Licking, Newark, 
Ss 29-0 
Logan, Bellefontai: 
A 18-21 
Lorain, Elyria S$ 8-1 
Madison, London, — 
5-28 


A 2 
Mahoning, Canfield, 
s 


Marior Marion, S 22-2 
Medina, Medina, 8 1 
Meigs, Pomeroy, S 9-1 
Mercer, Celina, A 17 
Miami, Troy, S 21 
Monroe, Woodsfield 


Montgomery, Dayt 


S 7-ll 
Morgan, McConnelsvill 
S 2-0 1 
Morrow, Mt Gilead 
S$ 29-0 2 
Musk m, Zanesville, 
S 8-ll 
Napoleon, Napoleor 
Ss t 
Noble, arahsville 
Pauldir Paulding 
S 1-4 
Perry, New Lexi 
S 16-13 
Portage, Ravenna 
A 26-28 
Preble, Eaton, S_ 11-18 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 6 
Richland, Mansfield, 
S 9-12 
Richwood Tri-Co, Ric 
wood, oO 6-9 
Ripley, Ripley, A 11-14 
Rome, Rome, S 24-2 
Sandusky, Fremont 
0) ) 
Sciota, Mt Joy, A 4 
Seneca, Tiftin, S 8-1 
Shelb Sidney, S 8-11 


Somerset, Somerset 
O 21 


Stark Canton, S 15-1 
Summerfield, Summer 
‘ | Ss : 


Summit, Akron, 


8S 2-0 
Tru ll, Warren, 5 1- 
1 was, Canal 
I) I ( 
Union, Marysville, 
S 29-0 2 


Van Wert, Van We 
S 


Warren, Lebanot 


3 ‘. 
Washington, Marietta 


~ 


Wayne, Wooster, 
S 30-0) 
Wellington, Wellingto 
A 19 
W Cuyahoga, Berea, 
8 b 
Williams, Montpelier, 


s 
Wood, Bowling G reen, 
Wyandot, Seer _— 


kK S 29-0 


North Carolina. 


Alamance, Burlngto 


YU 693 


Central, Greensboro 


0 
Cumberland, Feayett« 
N 


ville, N 4-5 


Forsyth, Winston 


Salem, O 6-9 
Mecklenburg, Charlotte 


Virginia. 
l’ulaski, Pulaski, $ 
Connecticut. 


Branford, Branford, 
5 


Chester, Chester, OT 
Danbury, Danbury, 
YO 5-19 
Farmington, Collins- 
ville, S 9-10 
Guilford, Guilford, S 30 
(;range, Lyme, S 24 


Lume grange, ns, 


New London, Marateb. 


$1 
New Milford, $1 
Newtown, 8 29-0 


Putnam, Putnam, § 1-: 
Rockville, 5S 29-0 


T 
7 
1 
Orange, Orange, S 16-18 
3 
1 


Stafford Springs, Staf 
ford Springs, O 63 
Union, Ellington, 8S 23 


Union, mee s 


ih 
t 


Willimantic 3 
Wndham, Brooklyn, 


8-1 ) 
Woodstock, So w ood 
stock, S 14-15 





13-15 


5-28 


FAIRS 


Maryland. 


Arlington, S 8-11 
Saltimore, Timonium 
bd 


Frederick, Frede rick 


O 0-23 
Harford, Belair \ 25-28 
Kent aoe Que Anne, 
Tole} f Beacl 
A 2-3 
Montgomery, Rockville 
5 1-4 
Pocomoke, Pocomok« 
City, A ll-l4 
Prince George, Upper 
Marlboro, S 2-0 1 
Prospect Park, Balt 
more, S 8-12 
Talbot, Easton, A 18-2 


Washington, Hager 
town, U 


Georgia. 
N EB Ga, Athe O 5-1 
So Interstate, Atlant 
New Jersey. 


Burlington Mt He 


©) os 
Vermont. 
Addison, M 
5s 1-4 
LB attenki 1k Val, Man 
3 8-10 
Br adf oo B ord 
\ 27 
Caledonia Gr, EK Hard 
vick, S 26 
uedonia, St Jol 
bury, S 15-17 
Dog River Val, North- 
field, S 7 
Franklin, Sheldon 
Junct, 3 } 
Lamolle Val, M 
ville, S 22-28 


Orleans, Barton, S 8-1l 
Rutland, Rutland 





S$ 8-11 
s Rive 
)-10 
S 15-16 
S 320-0 1 
Waits River, E Cor 
inth, s 
Washington, W 
ton, = 15-17 
Western V, Fair Haven 


Windsor, Woodsto 
Winooski Val, 


bury, 





West Virginia. 


Central, Clarksburg 


1-4 


Inwood, Martinsburg. 
A i8-21 
Lewis, Weston, A 24-27 
Morgangrove, She} 
herdstown, 8S 1-4 
Richie, Pennsboro 
Ss &l 
Tyler, Middlebourne 
4 3-23 
Wetzel, New Marti: 
ville, A 18-21 


Ontario. 


Brockville, S 15-7 
Glengarry Alexa 


l.ausdrum, Ss ») 
N Renfrew, Beachburg, 


N Lanark, Almont 
s 


, Chapeau, VU 5-f 





cil, 
Russell, Metcalf, S 
S Renfrew, Renfrew 
s 2 


Rhode Island. 


Washington, W Kk 


ton, S Sil 


Tennessee. 
DeKalb, Alexandria 


S 10-12 
le Kalb, Alexandre. 
% 
Gibson, Trenton, rk 7-10 
Maury, Columbia, 
3; 29-O 2 
Macon, Lafayette, 
20-22 
Putnam, Cookeville, 
24-26 
l’utnam, Cookeville 


eo 
Rutherford, Murfrees 


boro, S 2-5 
Rutherford, Murfrees 
boro, Ss 5 
Smith, Rome, S 17-19 


Smith, Dixon Springs 
LF 


Kentucky. 


Anderson, Lawre! 

burg, \ 18-21 

Barren, Glasgow, S 2-5 
Boone, Florence 

26-29 

Bullitt, Shephercsvill 

A 18-21 

sracken, Germantown, 

A 26-29 

Campbell, Alexandria 

8 


1-5 
Ewing, S 912 
Fayette, Lexington, 
A 10-15 
Hart, Horse Cave, 
A 26-29 
Hardin, Minhothtown, 
8-11 
Henderson, Hender son, 
9-0) 3 
Jefferson, Newburg, 
A 12-14 
Jessamine, Nicholasville, 
bs) 1-4 
Jefferson, Fern Creek, 
18-21 











New Brunswick. 


South Carolina. 








be eel 





ee 





Spray vais nen hm 
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Truly Educational Fairs. 


— 





Two Wit Be Held This Fall in New England, 





At least two fairs will be held next fall im 
New England, which, if carried out as now 
planned, may almost be called model exhibi- 
tions. These are the Worcester fair at Wor- 
cester, Mass, and the West Oxford fair at 
Fryeburg, Me. The directors of both societies 
have agreed to introduce a number of the edu- 
eational features outlined in the series of 
articles on fairs improvement published in 
American Agriculturist last spring, and will co- 
operate with this journal in making the new 
innovations and their fairs a great success. 

Among the features which will 
be introduced by both societies 
are the following: 

Expert judges from a distance 
in the live stock departments 
who as far as possible will give 
their reasons for their decisions. 


American Agriculturist 


«FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


For Week Endng August 8, 1903 


As the big city athletic clubs of the state are 
being interested it is anticipated the events will 


be keenly contested, thus affording a cheap 
and desirable attraction which all may enjoy. 


THE FRYEBURG FAIR. 

The West Oxford exhibition, which will be 
held at Fryeburg, Me, near the New Hampshire 
state line, from September 29 to October 1, will 
have most of the same features. 

Besides having a model kitchen and dining 
room, the entire equipment for which has 
already been promised free of cost by enter- 
prising local merchants, there will be a model 
sick room. It will show the proper equip- 
ment of a sick room and necessary articles for 
a family medicine chest. In addition to 
offering some interesting prizes for special 





The offering of prizes to school 
children for the best collections 
of weeds, roots, fruits, flowers, 
injurious insects, etc. 

Model kitchens and _ dining 
rooms with cooking demonstra- 
tions and addresses by an expert. 

Championship athletic contests. 

Exhibits by the state agricul- 
tural colleges. 

The directors of the Worcester 
fair, in their announcement, state 
plainly their intention to hold 
an educational exhibition rather 
than one for the encouragement 
of horse races and undesirable 
attractions. 

One of the most instructive 
features of the Worcester fair, 
which will be held September 7 
to 9, promises to be a _ section 
which will be in charge of the 
Massachusetts state college of 
agriculture. Dr William P. 
Brooks of the college, who thor- 
oughly approves of American 
Agriculturist’s efforts for fairs 
improvement, has agreed to co- 
operate with the society in its 
new role. In this connection 
sample plots of various kinds of 
crops may be grown on the fair 
grounds. If this is not deemed 
advisable an educational exhibit 
illustrative of results obtained 
at the farm and experimental 
Station will be shown. 

A special feature will be made of the school 
children’s exhibits. Prizes are being offered 
for exhibits by schools, as well-as for displays 
of flowers and vegetables grown by school chil- 
dren. The model kitchen and dining room will 
appeal to the ladies. At advertised hours 
demonstrations in the cooking of simple dishes 
will be, given, accompanied by short practical 
talks. It is possible this work may be carried 
out as a “working institute of Good House- 
keeping.” 

The athletic competitions will be for the 
state championships and any amateur, a resi- 
dent of the state, will be allowed to compete. 


in existance. 








A FIRST PRIZE BROWN LEGHORN HEN 


The handsomest fowl in the poultry family is thought by many to be the 
Brown Leghorn. The hens are beautifully marked with different shades of 
brown, black, salmon and yellow, while the glossy black breast of the males 
and the rich brilliant red feathers marked with black in the hackle and 
saddle make them beauties of the highest order. 
the reputation of shelling out more eggs during a year than any other breed 
The hen shown above was a first prize winner at the New 
York show and was bred and owned by George Burgott of Erie county,N Y. 


exhibits of flowers, insects, etc, by children, 
Sec McKeen intends to offer a handsome 
ephotograph to the school children who drive 
to the grounds in the most nicely gotten-up 
van or wagon. The children will be required 
to sing in front of the grand stand. All 
children taking part will be admitted to the 
grounds free. 

While no demonstration plots will be grown 
on the fair grounds, Prof C. D. Woods of the 
Maine experiment station has agreed to assist 
in making the fair of as great educational 
value as possible, 


The strong point of such features, all of 





The Brown Leghorns have 








No 6 


which were recommended and emphasized im 
great detail in American Agriculturist’s series 
of articles is that they interest and benefit 
all who see them, while their cost is little or 
nothing. 

The new venture in the line of improvement, 
being tried by these two societies, is already 
attracting a great deal of interest and it is 
generally hoped success will crown the inne- 
vations. 





Experience in Building Up a Farm. 


GEORGE E. NICHOLS, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y. 





I really began farming about 20 years age. 
I was born, as was my father before me, on 
the place where I now live. The farm consists 
of 157 acres, about 115 acres 
cleared and balance in wood and 
timber. As declining health and 
old age unfitted my father for 
taking charge of the farm, I be- 
gan to take an interest and 
charge of it. At this time the 
farm was keeping ten cows and 
a couple of horses. This was all 
it would keep and we oftener 
saw the bottom of the bays than 
we do now. 

After the little farm work was 
done I used to work for neigh- 
bors, but I soon thought if they 
could afford to hire me I could 
afford to work for myself, so I 
began to work and plan for my- 
self. Brush was cut, old tough 
pieces of pasture and meadow 
were plowed, commercial ferti- 
lizers were used freely, perhaps 
too freely. I early realized the 
importance of corn as a crop to 
grow to get the most feed. I long 
wanted a silo, but condition of 
buildings forbid putting in one; 
but the farming was kept up and 
stock increasing capacity of farm 
increased. 

In 1894, I felt able to commence 
needed repairs on the barns. They 
were too good to be thrown 
away and so were repaired, good 
foundations were laid and walls 
laid with cement were put under 
the barns. Basement stables 
were put in with cement and 
water-tight gutters, so all ma- 
nure was saved. The manure was 
drawn out and spread as made. 
I put in a silo, but in some way 
it was disappointing. Perhaps 
my ideas were too high. At any rate, the silo 
was thrown out, but the stock keeping capac- 
ity of farm has kept on until now it keeps 
nearly 50 head of cattle and three horses and 
I hardly ever see bottom of bays. 

The cows on the farm were of mixed ancestry 
and too much mixed up to be good. A co-oper- 
ative creamery was started in the neighborhood 
and I was in that, but pooling the milk did 
not suit me. A neighbor had some Jerseys 
and he made lots of butter, while our old breed 
of cows made hardly 125 pounds butter per 
head per year. I tried grading up the old herd, 
[To Page 115.] 
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Fruit Evaporators and Their Construction. 
E, L. KEASEY, MICHIGAN. 

All over the country are idle and abandoned 
fruit evaporators. Their present condition is 
due to the fact that the original outlay of 
cash was so large that dividends were not 
equal to first expectations. Machinery being 
always expensive, and suitable men to run 


3 
4 
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FIG 2—SKELETON OUTLINE OF DRIER. 


them always commanding advanced wages, soon 
built up an expense account that is sure to 
bring its cloud of gloom over the brightest 
prospect. 

My experience with evaporators and their 
construction places me in a position to judge 
fairly of many different makes and I am hon- 
est in saying that individuals with limited 
capital can reap a profit where the so-called 
syndicate or stock company will fail. 

A SUCCESSFUL DRIER. 

I will illustrate the construction of a drier 
built in Newago county, Mich, for the evapora- 
tion of apples only. The accompanying picture, 
Fig 1, will give good idea of exterior. The 
extreme cheapness will also be noticed. The 
line drawing, Fig 2, will also show the simple 
inside workings. I give them with the hope 
that everything will be so plain that any 
handy man can make one for himself. 

Fig 2, shows simply the frame without the 
roof or siding, as this will be supplied by 
carefully observing the picture, and noticing 
the manner in which roof and ventilators 
above are formed. Though unattractive in 
appearance, yet in its cheap and plain con- 
struction lies its success. When not in use as 
a drier, it is occupied as a storage for baled 
hay and grain. Through these awkward build- 
ings the past season passed 27,783 bushels of 
apples. The daily capacity being 450 bushels, 
and employing in the work ‘3 girls and ten 
men. 

LOCATION OF DRIER AND DIMENSIONS: 

Location being first, choose a site where the 
ground is dry and high. Build stone or brick 
wall just high enough to raise sill off ground. 
Building is 18x18 feet on the ground, and posts 
are 14 feet high; thus, 14 foot boards will 
reach from sill to plate without cutting. Floor 
above is 10 feet from sill. Joist 2x6 can be 
used, but must be rather close together, as 
floor to be laid on them is but 1 inch square 
strips. This is laid so as to allow for circles 
of about % inch; for on these strips the fruit 
‘s to be dried. 

CONSTRUCTION OF LOWER ROOM. 

The lower room is latticed and plastered on 

four sides, while ceiling is left so that heat 


may go into chamber and out at ventilators in 
peak of- roof. 


No floor is needed. The ground, 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


being fireproof serves the purpose. On three 
sides are ventilators just above the sills. These 
are 8x24 inches, and are for the purpose of 
supplying air from the outside. As it passes 
into the building, it becomes heated, goes up- 
ward through cracks in floor above, on through 
the fruit and out at the top. 


THE FURNACE AND PIPES. 

Now for the furnace and our drier is com- 
plete. This must be very heavy and of cast 
iron, as the heat required is usually very 
great. Place furnace in center of lower room 
and secure one that has two smoke flues. 
Place thereon two pipes and extend same 
upward about 8 feet, where they should be 
earried toward front’ of building and on 
around entire room and far enough from joist 
above to insure it against fire; possibly 20 
inches would be about right. These pipes can 
be suspended from joist by wires, thus mak- 
ing all secure. On the back side a T is sup- 
plied that connects the two ends of pipe and 
conveys the smoke up and out of stack. This 
stack runs up and out of roof on back side. 

Fuel used should be wood, as coal smoke 
badly colors the fruit when furnace door is 
opened. 

In Fig 1 will be seen an elevated platform 
which extends along the entire front of the 
different driers, and on this a car. This is the 
manner in which fruit is supplied, being car- 
ried to places in bushel boxes. Each floor will 
hold from 40 to 55 bushels of the prepared 
fruit, it being spread over the floor to a thick- 
ness of from 4 to 6 inches. Several times the 
fruit is turned with a long-handled scraper, 
made for the purpose. Practice alone will tell 
when fruit is dry enough. I use this rule: 
When nearly all are crisp and break easily 
in the hand, the work is finished; but be sure 
that but a small per cent remains soft. Only 
on very windy days will it be necessary to close 
ventilators at bottom, as when furnaces are red 
hot they readily warm the inflowing current. 


PREPARING FRUIT FOR EVAPORATOR. 
Now, as our drier is in good running order 
we will go into the preparing room and fit the 
fruit for the drier. Apples are first placed on 
long tables where the best grades are taken out. 
These are then pared and cored. They are 
then put through the bleacher. This is a con- 
trivance designed for the whitening of the 
newly pared apple. Some use brimstone, while 


























38—FRUIT BLEACHER COMPLETE. 


FIG 
others use flour sulphur for the purpose. I 
prefer the brimstone as it does not blaze or 
make much heat. It comes in a very con- 
venient form and is very cheap. I will outline 
bleacher later and illustrate with cuts. 

After the apple has passed through the brim- 
stone fumes it is then run through the slicer 
which is either run by power or by hand, and 
from here it is conveyed direct to the drier. 


MANAGING THE FIRE. 

When the floor is sufficiently covered the fire 
is started, the door closed above and the opera- 
tion is nearing a finish. The fruit undergoes 
another bleaching while being evaporated. 
This is accomplished by placing a stick of brim- 
stone on top of the furnace, and the fumes are 
carried up through the fruit with the heat, thus 





leaving it in a nice showy condition for mar- 
ket. 
DISPOSITION OF POOR STOCK. 

As choice, or slicing stock is but a small part 
of the bulk of fruit that finds it way to the 
drier it necessarily follows that something 
must be done with the culls or seconds. These, 
with the skins from the good fruit, are all dried 
together in what is called chops. More than 
two-thirds the apples bought at the drier at 
Fremont rated as chops or seconds. These were 
run through the slicers, conveyed to the driers 
and were worked the same as the good fruit. 

There yet remains a very, very poor grade of 
apples that finally turn up in high-class stores 
in the form of choice, pure cider vinegar. Much 
of the very finest jellies as seen at the stores 
can be traced back to these same skins and 
cores and the innocent public smacks its lips 
and declares it good. Choice apples will usu- 
ally yield from six to eight pounds of evapor- 
ated fruit to the bushel of green, while chops 
will yield over ten pounds. The rate paid for 
apples last fall was from 25 to 40 cents per 
hundred, or from 12 to 20 cents per bushel. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BLEACHER. 

Now let us turn to No 3. This plainly shows 
how the bleacher is made and employed. The 
fire pit is seen at «. Place in an old iron ket- 
tle a few live coals, and on the coals throw a 
piece of brimstone. Place kettle in pit a, and 
close the The letter b rollers 
on tramway that are to convey boxes of fruit 
This tramway is 
open between tracks so that fumes may pass 
upward and through the fruit. The bleacher 
may be made as long as desired. 

The back end, just beyond the smoke stack 
must be supplied with a heavy curtain, thus 
keeping the fumes inside. The boxes are made 
12x12x24 inches and the bottom, simply slats, 
left far enough apart to allow brimstone fumes 
to pass upward, and at last pass out through 
stack which is fastened to the upper deck at 
rear end. Shove box in at front end and each 
succeeding box will push his neighbor on and 
out at rear, 


door. shows 


through upon work marked c. 
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Crop Rotation Experiences on the Farm. 


W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA. 





It has long been understood that a proper 
rotation is necessary to maintain scil fertility. 
Yet few farmers have solved this problem to 
the satisfaction of their pocketbooks. Some 
lands are so rich in fertility, they can be 
cropped successively, year after year, in corn 
or wheat, with little or no decrease of pro- 
ductiveness, but this is not true of soils along 
the Atlantic slope lying near the 40th parallel 
of latitude. Here commercial fertilizers, barn- 
yard manure, green manure or bankruptcy 
must be recognized. Different things must 
enter into our consideration of this subject, as 
distance from market, price of labor, quality 
and lay of soil, market price of produce and 
its draft upon fertility. The chief purposes in 
a rotation are perhaps the maintenance of fer- 
tility, cheapness of cultivation and the raising 
of maximum crops. 

For steep hillsides no better crop can be 
raised than some permanent grass, as bluegrass 
or alfalfa. Where neither of these is practica- 
ble, an excellent rotation is wheat and clover 
in alternate years. A rotation of this kind has 
been known to result only in good where 
kept up for a period of 15 years or more. For 
orchards, hoed crops are best unless the land 
gets foul with the annual weeds, when a rest 
of two years in timothy will be beneficial. Or, 
where a catch can be secured, crimson clover 
can be sown at the last cultivation of the 
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crop, say in June or July, 
to be plowed down the 
following spring. For the 
dairy farm, everything must 
bend to the good of the 
herd. To that end straw 
for litter, bluegrass for 
pasture, succulent crops for 
soiling and corn for silage 
are necessities. The subject 
is so big it might form the 
base of a hundred topics. 
For the ordinary grain farm 
the more hum- 
drum. 

Corn comes first as form- 
ing the principal feeding 
ration on the farm in the 
way of grain. It should be 
to yield a maximum 
turning down a 
and by the ap- 
plication of fertilizers. This 
crop should be _ followed 
with oats and that with 
wheat, when land should be 
seeded to grass for a rest of from 
years. There is a growing 
farmers to substitute 
the above 





rotation is 


made 
crop by 


heavy sod 


one to 

disposition 

corn-stalk 
rotation, as 
the latter uncertain crop in 
many localities. and 
the most desirable crops, a three-year rotation 


two 
among 
wheat for oats in 
has become an 
Vhere corn clover are 
has the indorsement of some of the very best 


educators and institute workers. It pays bet- 
ter perhaps than any other where land is full 
of vegetable humus and where the 
liable to become too rank, lodge early in June 
and fail to fill. In this rotation we begin with 
following with stalk wheat and seed 
heavily with clover and timothy. The advan- 
tages of this system over the four or five-year 
rotation are the turning down of a clover sod 
once in'‘three years instead of clover in four 
years, or timothy in five years; as clover lasts 
only about one year ordinarily. The same 
advantage is secured in a crop of corn so much 
oftener in a given term of years. 

To my mind a modification of the last two 
rotations or a combination of them gives the 
best results where fertility is desirable, as it 
always is, and labor is as scarce as it now is. 
This rotation can extend either over four or 


grain is 


corn, 
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runs the entire length of 
the farm. On this farm the 
proprietor has about 200 
head of the very choicest 
Percheron mares and stal- 
lions, ranging in age from 
weanlings to six-year-olds. 
It is his intention to build 
up a general stock farm and 
raise all kinds of horses, 
beef and dairy cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. The en- 
tire 5000 acres will be 
fenced with post and rail 
fence. The rails will be of 
chestnut timber and the 
posts of locust. 

A large number of barns 
have already been built for 
the Percheron horses and 
are probably the finest of 
the kind in the state. All 
the breeding stock is kept 











EVAPORATOR OWNED BY CULLEN BROTHERS OF MICHIGAN 


See preceding page. 

five years, with corn as a leading crop, sown 
to clover at last cultivation in June or July, 
to be plowed down the following June for 
wheat, thus returning to the green manuring of 
other days and the consequent saving of fer- 
tility. Grass should be sown with the wheat 
to secure a hay crop. By this system two clover 
can be secured in one year; one for 
fertility and one for hay. The clover sown 
with the corn is also a catch crop, which 
serves a good purpose when other grass fails. 
With a settled rotation in mind it is much 
easier to proceed with the work that goes 
with it. Forests should be cleared, 
swamps drained, rocks and trees removed and 
lines should be run by a practical surveyor; 
all with the end in view of establishing perma- 
nent fences and fields of compact shape. 
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An Advocate of Percheron Draft Horses. 


crops 


along 





The splendid Hartman stock farm, containing 
about 5000 acres of beautiful land near Colum- 
bus, O, is well situated for pasture. The fields 
are first and second bottom land, black loam, 
with a sandy, gravelly subsoil. One of the 
old Ohio canals, now almost entirely deserted, 


at the farm. The feed for 
the Percheron horses con- 
sists largely of oats with 
bran to supply the protein and one feed daily 
of carrots. As to rough feed, the horses are 
fed the various kinds of hay produced on the 
farm. The 1903 supply of spring foals num- 
bered about 69. The first of these were dropped 
early in March. The stock farm owns abovt 
400 head of grade Percheron mares. These 
are used on the farm for draft purposes. Mr 
Hartman, the owner, is an ardent fancier of 
Percheron draft horses and declares he will 
use every effort to have them better known 
in Ohio. 





<> 


Feeding Floor for Cattle—I want to say a 
word in commendation of the narrow feeding 
floor, with cows on both sides of it. It is very 
convenient, as one feeds two animals without 
moving. It affords a means for shutting the 
room where the cows are kept, without shut- 
ting a door in their faces, and as it is devoted 
entirely to feeding, is never cumbered with any 
other material than the fodders for the cows. 
[B. Walker McKeen. 





Seepage Water in irrigated sections can be 
cut off by deep drains placed on the side of the 
land from which the seepage comes. 
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It Pays to Herd Turkeys. 
GEORGE ENTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 

A peculiar thing about herding tur- 
keys, especially if the poults have tur- 
key mothers, is that once their day’s 
route is established they will go the 
same round each day and generally on 
schedule time. The best plan is to keep 
the flocks restricted to the territory 
adjacent to their coop until the poults 
are feathered, when the broods can be 
flocked together and started out to the 
woods and fields. Here is where the 
herder is needed. The losses from va- 
rious. sources—strays, hawks, f9x s, 
minks and wecsels, hunters and dogs a 
little later in the season, make big in- 
roads into the flock unless guarded. 
Ordinarily this would be rather dull 
work for a boy or girl, and none should 
attempt it unless there were two for 
company. 

The route taken by the flock could be 
through all the stubble fields where suf- 
ficient grain food would be gleaned, 
in the pastures and cut meadows, where 
the poults would do good work on 
grasshoppers, crickets and other in- 
sects, and into the woodland, where 
they will dust themselves in the fine 
dust of some rotten log, to rid them- 
selves of lice. Even when it is im- 
practical to guard them the entire day, 
much can be done by way of insuring 
their safety by having them roam in 
the direction showing least danger. 
This can be done by starting them 
right in the morning and feeding them 
a short distance away from home on 
their return at night. 


Type Indicative of Laying Quality. 


ROBERT 8. TAYLOR, MICHIGAN, 





While type has reached an advanced 
position among stock breeders, and the 
selection and mating of animals is al- 
most invariably along these lines, there 
seems to have been little or no atten- 
tion given to this truly important mat- 
ter by the breeders of standard poultry. 
True, there have been some theories ad- 
vanced, but with little or no investiga- 
tion to warrant the deductions made. 
By some the Leghorn is accredited with 
being the real and only egg type hen. 
While quite willing to grant due credit 
to the little Leghorn for her good repu- 
tation and sterling worth, after quite 
extensive investigation with several 
breeds, I feel quite confident that to no 
particular breed can the honor of pos- 
sessing the much-coveted distinction be 
justly given. 

The term type is mainly suggestive 
of shape, and because the Leghorn has 
proved valuable as an egg producer, 
her impulsive admirers have claimed 
the Leghorn shape was essentially the 
egg type. Unfortunately all Leghorns 
are not good layers, some especially 
good as regards shape, ete, being no- 
torious failures when it comes to laying 
eggs. So also with other breeds, some 
fowls proving almost phenomenal while 
others of the same family or flock are 
very indifferent to extremely poor as 
layers. 

GOOD LAYERS IN ALL BREEDS, 


While of the several breeds tried, the 
Wyandots, White and Buff, and the 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red gave the 
largest proportionate number of good 
to extra layers, the Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Barred, the Buff Orpington 
and the Light Brahma all furnished 
specimens of exceptional merit, and in 
weight of eggs laid equalled the best 
records of any of the other breeds. 

During the last few years my investi- 
gations have been confined exclusively 
te the Rhode Island Red and Buff Wy- 
andot, and after a good deal of careful 
selection and pedigree line breeding, I 
feel somewhat confident in disputing 
the claim that the shape governs the 
hen’s disposition to lay eggs. I have 
noted that some fowls possess a nat- 
ural tendency to take on fat and become 
heavy and sluggish, while others of 
the same breed in the same yard and 
with the same rations, retain their nor- 


mal condition, active and industrious, 
scratching and singing and attending 
to their egg laying with a regularity 
that is praiseworthy. 

I have also demonstrated to my own 
satisfaction that it is possible to cul- 
tivate by artificial means a habit of 
thrift in a flock that tends very mate- 
rially toward increasing the egg yield. 
Then by the careful selection for breed- 
ers of those females giving the best egg 
yield, and which almost invariably 
comes from the industrious, active 
working hens, and weeding out those of 
excessive fat forming tendencies, a 
general elevation of the flock is socn 
apparent. I am inclined to believe that 
the active, industrious working biddy 
is more reliable as the egg type in hens 
than any particular shape of her body. 
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Success with Dry Feeding. 


H. S. CHAPMAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








For hen and chicks I have small, 
portable coops. After the hen weans the 
chicks, put them in permanent coops, 
30 or 40 in one and 50 or 60 in another. 
Both have yards made of wire netting, 
so I can keep them confined when I 
wish. I also, if crowded, put some in 
barn cellar, which has a yard of wire 
netting. For winter quarters I keep 
from 20 to 30 in barn, which is 24x36 
feet, and in barn cellar the same size 
as barn from 30 to 50. 

[ hatch and brood chicks with hens. 
When taken from nest throw in some 
sand for them to pick, also feed hard- 
boiled egg and crackers crumbled fine. 
Put no moisture with it, but rub and 
mix well with hands. When about a 
week old feed a little canary seed, dry 
shorts and corn meal and shorts damp- 
ened but not wet. As soon as large 
enough to eat it, give cracked corn, 
then a little wheat, some oats and a 
dampened mess of corn meal and shorts 
or ground oats. I feed no whole corn. 
In winter give for green feed anything 
I have—cabbage, squash, pumpkin, po- 
tatoes, onions or apples. 

Feed when young four or five times a 
day; when grcewn twice a day, most 
always cracked corn in morning and 
oats at night, or a mash of shorts and 
ground oats, equal parts by measure, 
and a very little cut bone. I keep by 
them dry shorts, six parts, and meal, 
one part by measure, well mixed. I 
have tried sweet skimmilk, but found 
it was more loosening than was bene- 
ficial for them. 

—___»>— 


The International Water Fowl Assn 
has sent out notice that a special meet- 
ing is called Aug 19, 1903, in connection 
with poultry show to be held in Mt 
Gretna Park, near Lebanon, Pa. Mem- 
bers and others desirous of increasing 
the popularity of water fowl are in- 
vited to be present, as a full classifica- 
tion for ducks and geese in different 
classes has been promised. A banquet 
will be served in the evening in Leba- 
non Keystone hotel and all members 
are invited to become the guests of 
Exmoor farms at Lebanon on _ this 
occasion to settle, by actual test, the 
superiority of the meat of the Blue 
Swedish ducks. For further informa- 
tion write the secretary, T. F. Jager, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
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Some Don’ts in Poultry Raising— 
Don’t keep chickens of different ages 
in same yard. Don’t keep young and 
old birds together. Don’t keep pullets 
and cockerels together after they are 
old enough to separate. Don’t run an 
ordinary double wall incubator in an 
ordinary room unless you want to sit 
up with it nights and Sundays. Don’t 
use kerosene for incubator fuel if gas 
can be obtained. Nine cents’ worth of 
natural gas is as good as 70 cents of 
the best oil and not a tenth part as 
troublesome. Don’t half starve grow- 
ing pullets for fear of getting them too 
fat.—[Arthur Baker, Tioga County, Pa. 








Leghorns are good winter layers if 
they have warm quarters, but in most 
poultry houses the American breeds will 
beat them in cold weather. 
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Staple Crops. 


Widespread Use of Bordeaux with Potatoes. 





In the great potato growing section 
of Maine, Aroostook county, whence 
nearly 6,000,000 bushels were shipped in 
1901, and about 3,500,000 bushels in 1902, 
the use of bordeaux mixture for pre- 
venting blight and rust is very com- 
mon. The first man to use it was E. 
E. Parkhurst of Presque Isle, and from 
his trials it has spread until a large 
proportion of the potato growers spray 
one or more times with it. Last year 
Was a severe test of its usefulness and 
growers are somewhat divided in their 
opinion. The majority consider that it 
was of great help in postponing the at- 
tack of the rust, which killed potato 
tops over a large portion of the county. 

The more thorough the spraying was 
done, the better were the results. 
Where four or five sprayings were em- 
ployed, the tops, as a general rule, re- 
mained green and growing for one to 
four weeks longer than adjoining pieces 
not sprayed, or sprayed only once. The 
yield was much heavier on the sprayed 
fields where the tops lived the longest. 
In some cases the difference in yield 
between sprayed and unsprayed pieces 
Was as great as 400%. P. H. Reed of Ft 
Fairfield sprayed one field four times 
and obtained a yield of 100 barrels per 
acre. A neighbor with a piece across 
the highway fertilized and treated the 
same, with the exception that it was 
sprayed but oyce, yield only 25 barrels, 
and a large part of these were starch 
stock. 

An inquiry among some of the lead- 
ing potato growers brings out the fol- 
lowing facts: When bordeaux was ap- 
plied thoroughly four to six times, fields 
were much benefited, especially where 
spraying commenced while plants were 
3 to 4 inches high. As a rule, applica- 
tion is not made early enough. There 
was less rot and increased yield in well 
sprayed fields. The tops remain green 
from one to three weeks longer in well 
sprayed fields. The amount of rot was 
decreased anywhere from 10 to 35%. 

The common method of preparation 
followed by E. L. Cleveland and other 
growers in southern Aroostook is to 
use five pounds each of copper sulphate 
and fresh lime to 50 gallons water. They 
usually prepare the stock solution by 
weighing out 50 pounds of the copper, 
which is placed in the top of a barrel 
containing 30 gallons water. Slake 50 
pounds lime and add water to make up 
30 gallons after straining. Three gal- 
lons of each solution is added to 44 gal- 
lons water, stirring thoroughly while 
it is being poured in. Other growers 
use six pounds each of lime and copper 
sulphate. 





Filling Silo and Feeding Silage. 


W. B. BARNEY, IOWA, 





I have found best results from cutting 
corn when ears are as nearly matured 
as possible and yet have at least half 
of the leaves green. I use corn har- 
vester and haul direct from the field 
to cutter. My cutter is 16 inch with 
45 foot elevator. For power we use a 
six horse power gasoline engine. The 
distance to field, and the conditions are 
so varied about different places, as to 
make it impossible to tell just how 
many hands can be profitably employed. 

If your silo is 20 feet or more in diam- 
eter, put two of your trustiest men 
inside, to see that the corn is evenly 
and well spread and tamped. General 
tamping of the whole surface is im- 
portant; but much the larger amount 
of labor should be expended around the 
sides, as the friction against the walls 
prevents its settling. 

DRY OR FROSTED CORN FOR SILO. 

If corn gets a little dry or has been 
frosted, as was the case this year, use 
water. In filling, I used 25 pails of 
water at noon and 25 at night. When 
I had finished, I put on six or eight 
barrels. Three or four inches on top is 


all the silage that spoiled. 
One of the greatest objections offered 
to the silo is the work of filling. This 





is often more imaginary than real, and 
may be done largely by help about the 


farm. I think slow filling preferable ty 
too much haste, but the silo, as a rule, 
should not stand longer than two days 
between successive fillings. 

BILAGE MORE THAN FODDER, 

Hauling shocked corn from the field 
in winter is not a very desirable job, 
and the unavoidable waste is too great, 
If it is to be shredded and fed in that 
form, it might as well be cut a little 
earlier and put in the silo, where it is 
practically all saved. We like the com. 
mon variety of corn, though Burrell 
and Whitman silage has proved quite 
satisfactory. Whether planted in the 
regular way or cultivated only one way, 
it is best to plant somewhat thicker 
than for ear corn. 

As to the value of silage as a feed 
for dairy cows or young stock, it is, in 
my opinion, hard to overestimate 
For the economical production of milk, 
there is nothing its equal. The silo is 
the best safeguard against summer 
drouth. It is very difficult to have a 
soiling crop ready to feed when pasture 
fails, as this varies from year to year, 
H. B. Gurler, who milks 250 cows, - 
Ways saves one of his silos and has it 
ready to open up at any time. Last 
year we put a good deal of corn in 
our silo that would have been of little 
value for other purposes on account of 
dry weather. This year a silo was a 
good thing on account of early frost, 
I have tried beets and mangel, but 
much prefer silage. 

YIELD OF SILAGE PER ACRE. 

I am often asked how many acres of 
corn is required to fill my silo of 350 
tons. An average year 30 acres will do 
this. I consider this equal to 175 tons 
of mixed clover and timothy hay. I 
would like to ask how many acres of 
land are required to produce _ this 
amount of hay an average year. 

I have never used silage for beef 
making other than to feed it to old or 
barren cows. It has, with me, proved 
an excellent feed for this purpose. I 
have found my silo one of the very best 
investments on my farm, and I think 
the silo for the Iowa dairy farmer—like 
the hand or ftarm separator—almost a 
necessity. For the economical produc- 
tion of beef on the ordinary farm, where 
the steer is grown from the calf, I be- 
lieve it is to come into general use. 


DESIRABLE 
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Caper Culture a Possibility—The cu!- 
ture of the caper bush, at present large- 
ly confined to southern France, Spain 
and Algeria, is thought to have possi- 
bilities in some of our southern and 
southwestern states. The commercial 
caper is the flower bud gathered before 
it is fully developed, and preserved in 
Vinegar. It finds considerable sale 
throughout Europe, but as yet imports 
to this country have been small... The 
commercial product is divided into 
seven grades, largely according to size, 
and sells at 3 to 28 cents per pound. 
The bushes, which are propagated by 
the use of cuttings, thrive best on 
chalky soils in climates where the win- 
ters are not too cold. As the smallest 
capers are the most valuable, the bushes 
are gone over regularly and the buds 
picked about once a week. After th: 
capers are picked they are placed in 
trays under a shed to dry a little, in 
order that fermentation may not set in 
after which they are placed in barrels 
with vinegar for preservation. Late! 
they are graded by being passed though 
sieves. Before being sold they are 
washed in a stronger vinegar than that 
in which they have been preserved, and 
are then placed in barrels without vine- 
gar for shipment. 


In Selecting Seed Corn, the Rhode 
Island experiment station has. ob- 
tained better results in choosing the 
upper ear on the stalk than the lower 
one. Not only did a larger number of 
stalks from such seed produce ears, but 
more of them bore two and three ears. 





Storing Fodder relieves the farmer 
of some very disagreeable work in the 
winter and makes it possible to feed 
cattle in the barns and use the por- 
tions refused for bedding. Manure may 
be handled much more conveniently. 
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Feeding the Bacon Hog. 
HODSON, CANADIAN LIVE 
COMMISSIONER. 

The pig required for the English and 
markets should be de- 


‘re, W. STOCK 


best Canadian 

scribed as a long, deep, fleshy singer, 
that is, an animal whose carcass 
abounds in lean, juicy meat of the best 
quality, and in which the proportions 
of fat and lean are properly balanced 
—a ecareass possessing, if possible, a 
much greater proportion of lean meat 
than fat. 

One of the necessities in feeding pigs 
is a first-class pen. These pens should 
be very light and well ventilated, with 
no dark corners. They should be built 
so that they will be warm in winter 
and cool in summer. It is usually bet- 
ter to have two pens, one for feeding 
and one for breeding, as the breeding 
pigs require more attention than the 
feeding or finishing animals. It will be 


found a good system to feed a nursing 


sow and her pigs, until the latter are 
thre months old, three times a day. 

Pigs in the finishing stage need not 
be fed oftener than twice a day, but 
the feeding period should be as evenly 
divided as pessible. Attached to the 


feeding pen should be a yard in which 
all the liquid and solid manure can be 


— 


LIVE STOCK 


self is about equal in feeding value to 
barley, and has a favorable influence 
on the quality of the bacon, but rye 
bran and shorts are prejudicial to ob- 
taining the best quality of bacon. Too 
much sloppy food is unsatisfactory. The 
Danes and Germans lay great stress 
on having the feed just moist enough 
to run easily into the trough. In 
Great Britain and Denmark, bar- 
ley is favored above all other pig foods, 
the bacon resulting therefrom being 
very sweet and of high quality. It may 
be fed as a whole grain ration, but 
will give better results if mixed with 


such feeds as peas, wheat, corn, oats 
or shorts. In comparison with corn 
meal, 8% more barley was required to 


produce a given gain. 

Wheat has a feeding value practical- 
ly equal to corn, as regards the amount 
of gain in live weight, and the bacon 
produced is of good quality. It is only, 
however, during an era of low prices 
for wheat that it can be economically 
and profitably used for feeding pur- 
poses, but goose wheat and _ frozen 
wheat can be put to good service in 
feeding swine. The value of both 
shorts and middlings as a food for both 
young and older pigs is weH known. 
Shorts have a tendency to produce soft 
and undesirable pork, therefore should 














PRIZE WINNING AYRSHIRE COW OWNED IN OHIO 


This four-year-old Ayrshire cow, owned by McCormick & Etzerley of Ohio, 
took the championship premiums at most of the leading middle and western 
fairs in 1902. She is a good specimen of the breed and her appearance gives 
every indication of health and vigor. She is a true dairy type. Her heart 
girth is good, showing constitution. She is one of a famous herd which at- 
tracted much attention last year. 

Saved. The probable value of manure not be fed except In combination with 
in producing 10) pounds pork fromcorn’§ peas, barley, corn or other grains. If, 
is $1.78, peas $3.56, clover $4.82 and however, skimmilk or whey is fed in 
skimmilk $5. The value of the solid combination with the ration, of which 
and liquid manure from a brood sow’ shorts form a part, and in addition to 
or stock pig for one year is about $12. this the hogs get plenty of exercise, 
The question can be very. properly the quality of the bacon will not be 
asked, ‘‘What precaution are we taking affected. 
to save this valuable product?” Bacon from pigs fed exclusively on 
While we need warm, well ventilated shorts and bran is darkish in color, and 
pers for winter feeding, our summer contains a large proportion of lean 
feeding should be done on pasture, if meat. The chaffy character of bran 
possible on lucerne, where it will grow. renders it unfit for the young pig, but 
The pigs will, when fed a little grain it may be fed with good results to 
daily, thrive on lucerne pasture, and breeding stock, and to a limited ex- 
Will also do well on clover, timothy, tent to fattening swine. Peas make 
tares, rape and rye. When they are an admirable adjunct to other grains. 
turned out. on pasture, movable pens They are. best fed ground, but 
Should be used, which may be fast- give good good _ results when fed 
ened on skids that can be readily moved whole, if soaked for some _ hours. 
from place to place with one horse. They should not be fed alone, but in 
Among unsuitable and doubtful foods combination with barley, oats, corn or 
may be placed beans, buckwheat, rye other grains. Oats are very valuable 
and sloppy foods. Beans produce a for both growing and feeding swine, 


pork Which farmers claim is soft and of 
inferior quality. Buckwheat should not 
form more than one-fourth of the grain 
ration, as it is too heating. Rye in it- 


“ Bae act of address delivered before 
fe New Brunswick farmer's and dairy- 
Men's association. 


but should always be fed in connection 
with the grains just mentioned. For 
young and growing pigs I have found 
that two-thirds oats and one-third corn 


or peas give excellent results. Corn 
should not form over half the ration 
at any time. Corn meal should al- 


ways be soaked in water before feed- 


AND DAIRY 


ing. It gives the best results when fed 
in combination with oats, barley and 
skimmilk. 

Whey, skimmilk and buttermilk are 
of great value as part of the ration for 
fattening swine. There is practically 
no difference in the feeding value of 
skimmilk or buttermilk when each is | 
fed in prime condition. They produce | 
rapid and economical gains and a fine | 

| 
| 





























































A Multitude of 
Buckets, 





Buckets full 
of radish grat- 
ers, buckets full of dises, 
buckets full of vanes, 


quality of bacon. The average of many 
experiments show that 475 pounds of 
skimmilk are equal in feeding value to 
100 pounds corn meal. 

Pigs will maintain their weight on | 
pasture without making any appreci- 
able gain, if a half ration of grain is 
fed. This grain will be utilized entire- 
ly in increasing weight. The best pas- 


buckets full of blades, buck- 
ets fullof contraptions. All 
separators have these **buck- 
et bowls” except just one,the 
Tubular; a distinct type, an 
improved separator entirely 
different from all others. 
Simple, convenient, safe, 
durable and efficient. Skims closerand re- 
quires less ny to run than eny other 


ture plant for pigs is alfalfa, where separator. catalogue No, 100, 
it will grow, while red clover, white THE SHARPLES CO., P, M. SHARPLES, 
clover, bluegrass and rape are good Chicago, Illinols, West Chestor, Pa, 








pastures in about the order named. A 
pasture to be satisfactory for swine 
must be short and tender. Experiments | , 
show that one acre of rape or other 
Suitable pasture is equivalent to 2600 
pounds grain when fed the pigs. 
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DON’T LAY OFF 


a horse —-_ + ee ae > Heh a —— back, neck or 
shoulder. ‘ALL. with 


BICKMORE’S ‘Chine. 


» Guaranteed to 
cure all Har- 
ness, Collar or 
Saddle Galls 
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Essentials in Creamery Construction. 





OSCAR ERF, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 








There are a few essentials which ev- 
ery buttermaker should think of in ar- 
ranging a creamery. He should try to 
arrange his building and machinery to 
secure both convenience and cleanli- 
ness and yet be able to perform the la- 
bor in the factory in the easiest pos- 
sible manner and under the most eco- 
nomical conditions. 

All who have had experience in a 
creamery know of the loss of time and 
the waste of labor resulting from some 


«thing 
Se Sune Ann WRK TE HORSE on ae i 
‘Cracked or Torn Teats on cows. Sen cen 
fora sample andsatisfy yourself. All dealers sell it. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box507, Old Town, Me. 











a Renve, Cough, Dis. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
. Guaranteed ™ temper and Indigestion Cure, 


seemingly small mistakes in the con- se A veterinary specific for wind, 
oO } ildin fe) in- throat aud stomach troubles. 
struction of the build g, as, f r n rao sire Smadn ie 
stance, putting a door in the wrong d ealers. Mail or Ex. paid. ’ 
place, or locating the boiler room at a “Xe eee Ce me ; 


distance, or putting the receiving plat- 
form 3 or 4 feet higher than the bed 





of the highest wagon that comes to 

the creamery, or locating the separator 

and cream vat at a great distance 

apart, which necessitates the cleaning are 

of long milk or cream conductors. Seigeny have ete gee here 
These faults should be foreseen in order already provided yourself with Ab- 





sorbine, and have italways youty. 
at hand. Itisthe great remedy fo 


to save the operator as much work as 
possible and to enable him to reach 
given points easily and without un- 
necessary steps in a roundabout way. 
a eee 

Pepsin to Coagulate Milk—Prof Al- 
fred Vivian of the department of agri- 
cultural chemistry of the Ohio state 
university, has discovered that pepsin 
can be used in cheese making instead 
of rennet extract, and by considerable 
experimenting he has perfected the 
process. It has been tried in regular 
factory work and cheese of this method 
has been graded as equal to the best 
New York state cheese. The product 
will be of a more uniform quality and 





Our booklet free, on care and 


ment of animal ailments, if p— j 
ask for it. 
W, F, YOUNG, P.D.F., Springfield, Mass. 











Wilder’s Stanchion 


—being an improvement me 4 
Smith's. Lightest, een ne 

quickest, safest stanchion 
made. Has steel latch and 
automatic lock. Becomes sta- 


4 


4 - a tal tionery when open. Animal 

the process of making simplified and cannot turn it in backing out. 
e ~ | Made of best seasoned hard 
somewhat cheapened.—[A. S. Neale, wood. Pins for fastening with 
Ohio every stanchion. Send for 


gts” - ~ testimonials. J. K. WILDER 
~ = = & SONS, Box 812, Monroe, Mich 
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HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


‘We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 
Guaranteed to evre or money refunded. One package by mail, 














Fruits as Stock Feed—Extended ex- 
periments in California seen» to indi- 
cate that green fruits have a very high 
water content and consequently are val- 
that 








uable chiefly as a succulent feed, G0e. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure, $5. 
should be used in connection with a  Wibar Steck Food Co., 75 Sad Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 
more concentrated product. Dried 
fruits, on the other hand, are fairly 


WAR’S 


concentrated. 









tandard ROOFING 


is not like phore—te 8 It is Fi 
Water-Proo nga a roofinevery wa: 
the same rood a s the advantage of being Glow 
Zinifo und hammer aro al ths tools nocetenry. Sa 
er & 

en meney « a ether new or old roo . Sample and Ciresiare free. 
THE A. P. SWAN CO., 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK, 
coerulea 
N® MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
Ophlthalmia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 
Eyes, BARRY CO.,Iowa City, lowa, Have a Sure Cure 


Flintkote Rooting 


cep the bar 



























Handy Farm Wagons, 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 





THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON 
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FRUITS AND 
Difficolt Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they 
swcant to,—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fret- 
ful; but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the 
stomach, an uneasy feeling of puffy 
fulness, headache, heartburn and what 
not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by per- 
manent cures of thousands of severe 
cases, is 


Hood’s 


[8] 





Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained by 
the use of a fertilizer containing not 
less than 6% actual 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Barley, and all 
other grains, Potash is most essential, 


Write for our books, they are /ree to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Sarsaparilla 

















93 Nassau Street, New York. 
HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic, 
ARK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
“ body knows, or Largest Nursery. FAI 
should know, of the old Fruit Boo Free. Result of 78 years’ Fa 


reliable Blizzard. The 
Original successful 


‘Cutter ana 
Shredder, 


with Wind Elevator. Just think, 
it does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, enslaco, shreds fodder, 
and fills any heighth silo. 
Remember one and the same 
machine does it all. Sold on 
Write today for catalogue, etc. 





STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ets 


The Most Cider 


phy Be frets oy 


HYDRAULic« 
CIDER PRESS. 


The only press awarded medal and 
diploma at World’s Fair. Get our free: 














fudl guarantee. 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, & illustrated eatalogue before buying. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
8 Maly ST., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


Box 24, CANTON, OHIO. 











aol 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 





FOR SALE —32)-acre farm near Huntsville, Ala. 
1 mile from R. R. depot, good soil, good 
roads, well watered, ideal stock or grain farm. A 


bargain. Write quick. 
DR. C. B. HOGE BOOM, Huntsville, Ala. 








bh s ay. fits. In use 61 years. Officially Endorsed by the 

Crimson Clover Seed Write a gH —— range. Low prices will surprise you. rite for Samples. 

R. 8. JOIINSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. | 0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—__________] 











LARGE LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRIES IN 1904 


A full crop of fruit ten months after our strong POT GROWN Plants are set out. Plant 
now. We have the best varieties for Market and Home use. We have in FIVE-INCH 
POTS now ready for planting and late bloom, all the best hardy Roses, Honeysuckle and 
Clematis; also Boston and English Ivy. A full line of selected FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
for autumn planting. Stock first-class. Prices reasonable. Our latest Catalogue mailed 
free. Write for it to-day. T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y. 














illustration shows our 
STEEL RIBBON * 
GRAIN TUBE 

iece 
of Ribbon Steel. It is perfectly col- 
lapsable and flexible. It can not 
buckle or stop the flow of Grain or 
Fertilizer, It is used on all ‘ 


Farmers’ Favorite 
Grain Drills 


Our FREE Grain Drill Literature tells all about our other 
features. Write for it to-day. 
BickFrorp & HUFFMAN DIVISION AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CO., Dept.g , Springfeld, Ohio 


It is made of one continuous 
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Past Believing 


the amount re time, labor and money this machine saves 

you, saymothingofin- | *,. %:w ise “we 

creased crops its use 3 O32 7 Mee. 

will produce. © 2 Ait ey aie UEP a « 
Eo es PCS ‘y Sag 

ee ’ Lh 4 \4 





[ It's Almost # 
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Wy 
i Tay A 
It spreads all kinds of manure, lime, he 14 
salt, ashes, compost, etc., rapidly 


evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. It makes no difference how hard, 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


he Improved Kemp Manvre Spreader 


ill tear it make {[t fine and spread itjust where want itand fn any desired quanti! acre. Greatly improved 
lor 1903. Send for our new Illustrated catalogue, which describes improvements in detail, tad tells sbout “How to Grow 
Big Crops.” Catalogue mailed fzee. Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 
KEM ourselves and the ts thereon have been fully sustained by 8 recent decision of the United States Circuit Court, 
KEMP & BUR MAN UFACTURIN GCO. BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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VEGETABLES 


The Imported Cabbage Worm. 


The adult insect is a white butterfly, 
the female having two black spots on 
each fore wing, while the male has 
only a single spot. The insect meas- 
ures about 1% inches, with wings ex- 
panded. The butterflies appear about 
April 1, and begin to deposit eggs as 
soon as the cabbage is planted. The 
eggs are laid singly or in groups of 
two or three each on the young cabbage 
leaves, where they soon hatch and 
the worms feed continuously until full 
grown. They then change to chrys- 
alids in which stage they remain for 
about ten days, when the adult in- 
sects enlarge and lay eggs for another 
brood. There are several broods each 
Season. 

These worms 
gious diseases, and 
numbers are swept away in a 
area by the spread of very 
organisms. Hand picking, that is, 
searching the leaves for eggs and 
worms, is a very efficient remedy and 
can be used to good advantage. Insect 
powder may be mixed with six or eight 
times its bulk of flour and dusted on 
the cabbage with a powder gun. It 
should be applied about once a week 
as long as the worms remain. It is 
not injurious to human beings. An 
asy and effective remedy is found in 
the use of hot water. It can be applied 
at a temperature of about 130 degrees 
without any injury to the plant and 
is sure death to the worms if it touches 
them. 


conta- 
large 
given 
minute 


are subject to 
often times 


el 


Life Work in Plum Culture. 

It is not often that we have the 
opportunity of presenting our readers 
so conspicuous an example of devotion 
to a particular specialty as we have 
on the frontispiece in this issue. The 
two enthusiasts who have devoted so 
many years to the study of plums, one 
in the northwest and the other in the 
central and eastern sections, have ac- 
complished results that will stand for 
all time in the annals of horticultural 
literature. It is doubtful whether two 
men will come forward in the next 
generation who will do more for plum 
culture than these veterans have done 
in the past. 

Although now nearly 80 years old, O. 
M. Lord of Minnesota is one of the most 
active and best informed plum special- 
ists in this country. The earlier years 
of his life were passed in Wyoming 
county, N Y, in the apple section. In 
1836 his father moved to Michigan, 
and for several years young Lord 
taught the country schools, later being 
superintendent in Winona county, 
which place he filled for eight years. 
He has figured prominently in public 
life, having been a member of the 
legislature when Minnesota wags a ter- 
ritory in 1854, and later as a state rep- 
resentative in 1874. He settled in 
Minnesota, on the farm he now occupies 
in 1852, taking it up as a claim. Writ- 
ing from his home recently, he says, 
“Plums and berries have always been 
a success with me, and in later years 
a few varieties of apples have done 
remarkably well.”” As a grower of 
plums, and especially as an experiment- 
er with the native group, he is widely 





known and his contributions to our 
knowledge of this fruit are among 
those of the highest value. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, 


Mr Lord is still planting new orchards. 
Speaking recently of the trees set this 
spring, he said: ‘‘While I do not expect 
to enjoy the luscious fruit from these 
trees, I am in hopes I shall be per- 
mitted to share the fragrance of the 
blossoms and in such case, I shall be 
well repaid.” Nothing could be more 
fitting of his character and life than 
this expression. In it is the full ring 
of true kindness, fidelity and faith in 
his choser’ profession. In a recent let- 
ter he says, “I have about 100 varieties 


of native plums, the most im- 
portant of owhicl are _ Surprise, 
Wyant, De Sota an@_ Rollings- 


ton. Some of the most promising new 
ones of my esteemed friend, J. W. Kerr 
of Maryland, are also in the trial 
grounds, besides others from Towa, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wisconsin.” 
Without doubt J. W. Kerr of Mary. 
land stands without a peer so far as 
the knowledge of native varieties of 
plums are concerned in this country, 
He is the recognized world auth ity 


on this group and is still devoted to his 
specialty. Born in York county, Pa 
in 1842, he became interested in the 
propagation of fruits. In the 
days of his career he found employment 
in the most prominent nurseries of the 
Keystone state. After he had gained 
much practical experience by co ing 
in contact with the work and spendi 1g 
a summer as a tree agent, later teach. 


earlier 


ing school several terms and “fighting 
for the Union,’ he engaged in the 
nursery business for himself on the 


eastern shore of Maryland in 1867. From 
that day to the present he has devoted 


his best efforts to the production and 
improvement of varieties along his 
chosen specialty. 

In 1871 he established his present 
plant in Caroline county, Md, where 
he has one of the most remarkable, 
and, without doubt, the largest collec. 


in the world. In 


Says, 


tion of native plums 
recent letter he 


“Rez ung 
closely current literature in the early 


70s, I was impressed with the 
opportunity and good field open for 
interesting work with native plums, 
Acting upon such convictions, much 


study and work was devoted in subse- 
quent years to the propagation, im- 
provement, culture and marketing of 
this fruit. The plant to-day embraces 
the largest collection of plums in Amer- 
ica, perhaps, and if the efforts thus 
made have been successful in arousing 
greater interest in the _ previously 
much neglected native American fruit, 
I shall feel repaid when I lay down 
the reins. But the practical utility of 
this work question for the horti- 
cultural public to decide.”’ 

Speaking of the orchard of Mr Kerr 
recently, Prof W. G. Johnson of the 
American Agriculturist said: “Of all 
the places I ever visited, from a horti- 
cultural point of view, I consider the 
collection of native plums on Mr Ker?’s 
place one of the most interesting and 
valuable object lessons in horticulture 
in this country. At the winter meeting 
of the Maryland horticultural society 
in 1900, Mr Kerr had on exhibition 243 
varieties of plums. This was, ‘without 
doubt, the largest collection of native 
plums ever gotten together, but did not 


is a 


represent all the varieties growing on 
his place. I hope some bright, ener- 


getic, young fellow who is interested 
in this special department in horticul- 
ture will take up the work where Mr 
Kerr lays it down. It is unfortunate 
that he has no one directly connected 
with his family who will be able to 
take up the thread when he lays it 
down. Here splendid chance and 
opportunity for the right man.” 


is a 
Cover Crop for Apple Orchard. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


What would be the best thing tod sow 
as @ cover crop of an apple orchard in 
this county this season? We have 4 
peculiar condition, and piant lice are 
in very great abundance. Answer 
through American Agriculturist.— 


[James Cleghren, Niagara County, N Y. 

If the soil has been well-cultivated 
and is now in condition, I would sow 
15 pounds of Mammoth clover and one- 
fourth pound Cowhorn turnips per acre. 
If rough and in poor condition, sow 
buckwheat now or rye about Sept 1. 
Crimson clover occasionally does well 
in Niagara county, but is more unre- 
liable than Mammoth. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’é 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Eastern Farms Hardening in Value—Ill. 





WHAT THE COUNTRY BANKERS SAY. 


New York, Oswego: A more con- 
tented spirit among farmers than ten 
years ago, values improved, farms 


slight upward tendency and banks re- 
first mortgage farm loans with 
more favor than five years ago. Itha- 
ca: Losses to banks inconsequential, 
farm values at a standstill. Rome: 
Have foreclosed very few farm loans, 
no losses; think values are steadily 
Skaneateles: Upward ten- 


gard 


increasing. 


dency on farms well located, no losses 
to banks on farm loans. Cornwall: 
Don’t make loans on farm property, 
values here substantially steady. 


have had no losses, 
except where 
business or 


Southampton: We 
farm values unchanged, 
property is desirable for 
residence purposes. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Youngsville: setter prices for farms 
and banks favorable to loans at 6%. 
Honesdale: Condition of the farming 
never so good as at present, 
and they never handled so much hard 
cash, Sugar Grove: Values show up- 
ward tendency; have not foreclosed in 
one instance in past five years, Cam- 


classes 


make loans on farm property and see 
no change in values in recent years, 
RHODE ISLAND, 

Pawtucket: Banks regard farm 
loans with more favor than five years 
ago, provided there is a good margin 
of value, interest 6%, no recent losses 
by foreclosures. Warren: Farm values 
steady, but banks more favorable to- 
ward loans, owing to the good char- 
acter of the present owners. Wick- 
ford: Tendency of poorly located farms 
downward; interest rates 6%. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Concord: Values show an improve- 
ment, interest rates 5 to 5%%, banks 
willing to loan. Practically no fore- 
closures on farm loans in the past five 
years. 

VERMONT. 


St Johnsbury: Values of farms are 
steady, with an upward tendency. 
Banks are more favorable toward mak- 
ing farm loans than a few years ago, 
present interest rates 5 to 544% on good 


property. 
MAINE, 
Rockland: Farm property substian- 
tially steady, but we have very few 


loans and get 6%, no foreclosures, Au- 














ONE MARKET PLACE FOR YORK STATE MILK 


Milk producers in southeastern New York and the Hudson valley very 
While vast quan- 
and other liberal quantities are 
factories, no inconsiderable portion of the supply 


properly sell their product at the best prices available. 
tities are shipped weekly to New York city 
taken by butter and cheese 


goes into the 


pictured, is located at 


manufacture of condensed milk. 
Fulton, Oswego county, 
as 85,000 to 90,000 pounds in a single day. 


One of these 
m Y, 
Farmers deliver 
1009 pounds, May $1.05, 

During the first three 
and the remainder of the 


fattories, here 
this receiving as high 
the milk under 


instead of 55, as last 


contract. That for the present year is: April $1.30 per 

June 90 cents, July 95, August $1.10, September $1.25. 

months the milk is to test 3.2% butter fat or more, 

time 3.5%. If the milk runs under the test, the price is reduced 5 cents per 100 
pounds. The milk this season is cooled to 60 degrees, 

year. Farmers receive pay for milk the first and 15th of each month. 


bridge Springs: Our farmers as a gen- 
eral thing are doing well and making 
money; banks regard farm loans with 
very much more favor than formerly. 
Shrewsbury: Do not handle farm 
loans, interest rates 5 to 514%. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton: Values 
interest rates 5%. 


tending upward, 
Trenton: Don’t take 
farm mortgages. Morristown: Interest 
rates 5 to 6%, banks slow to make 
loans on this class of security. Somer- 
Set: Values of farms have decreased. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Northampton: Values of improved 
farms upwhrd of the two; slow to 
make such loans on farm mortgages: 
the farmer is entitled to the best of 
care, Pittsfield: Interest rates 5%, no 
foreclosures in past five years, farm 
Values show no marked change. North 
Adams: Farm loans not attractive to 
us, no foreclosures in recent years. 
Worcester: Interest rates 5%, but 
banks don’t want farm loans. Green- 
field: Values steady, interest rates 5%, 
no losses to banks. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Suffield: Upward lanes if any in 
Values of farms. Putnam: Do not 


gusta: Slight upward tendency. in 

values of land, na losses to banks, 

interest 6%. Thomaston: Farm loans 

always in fairly good favor, no losses 

through foreclosures. Bangor: Do not, 

as a rule, loan money on farm security. 
[Concluded.] 
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Dairy and Food Commissioners Meet. 





A large and enthusiastic delegatian 
attended the national convention of 
state dairy and food commissioners, 
held recently at St Paul, Minn, among 
the notables being Prof J. H. Shepard, 
state chemist of South Dakota, C. P. 
Sherwood, dairy and food commissioner 
of the same state, R. M. Allen, secre- 
tary dairy and food association, Prof H. 
W. Wiley, chief of the United States 
bureau of chemistry, whose paper, de- 
tailing the results of experiments with 
the famous poison class have attracted 
world-wide attention, and Henry E. Al- 
vord, chief of the dairy division, depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Pres J. W. Bailey of Oregon was con- 
tinued at the head of the organization; 
Ww. W. P. McConnell of Minnesota was 
elected first vice-president; Maroni 
Heiner of Utah, second vice-president; 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Horace Ankeny of Ohio, third viece-pres- 
ident; R. M. Allen of Kentucky, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The executive 
committee was appointed as follows; J. 
W. Bailey, R. M. Allen, A. H. yones, 
N. B. Critchfield and J. B. Noble. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
@ very large number, all of which were 
adopted. The most important were those 
referring to preservatives and coloring. 
The association went on record as con- 
demning the use of preservatives of 
any kind, and the use of any coloring 
matter which is not known to be 
harmless. Another resolution adopted 
approved the bottling-in-bond act, and 
recommended such extension of the law 
as to facilitate the distribution of pure 
whiskey from distiller to consumer. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
urging the necessity of passing a na- 
tional pure food law at once, and di- 
rected the legislative and executive 
committee to begin the work of pre- 
paring a new bill and collecting data 
for the use of congress when the new 
bill comes up. The Louisiana purchase 
exposition management is urged to 
adopt the scale of points used in the 
recent national creamery butter contest 
as follows: Flavor 45, grain 25, color 
15, salt 10 and package 5. 

The papers read were unusually inter- 
esting and instructive. Prof J. H. 
Shepard of South-Dakota, speaking on 
Antiseptics, declared that a man eating 
three ordinary meals a day would take 
40 doses of preservatives and poisons. 
He had little sympathy with the idea 
that some goods must be put up with 
preservatives. If this is so, then they 
should be abandoned for all time, he 
declared. 

A feature of one session was an ad- 
dress by Edward W. Duckwall, the bac- 
teriologist and manufacturer for the H. 
J. Heinz company of Pittsburg, who 
presented the Manufacturer’s scientific 
methods. His address was very brief, but 
of exceptional interest, as showing up 
the question from the purely practical 
standpoint of the man who has to meet 
the scientific problem of food produc- 
tion. 


A Decreased Flax Acreage. 





Parly in the season it was pointed 
out by American Agriculturist that the 
acreage devoted to flax this year would 
probably be materially less than that of 
1902. The price of seed during the past 
year has been unsatisfactory for north- 
ern producers, and there was a tenden- 
cy, especially im the Red river valley, 
to seed’ less flax and more wheat and 
barley. The present returns from our 
correspondents, presenting definite es- 
timates of acreage this year, confirm 
this original impression, but indicate 
that the decrease in acreage has been 
rather less than was earlier anticipated. 

Flax, being seeded later than wheat, 
was affected less by the drouth of the 
latter part of June which prevailed in 
the Red river valley. The moisture re- 
lief received early in July was sufficient 
to keep the crop in good growing condi- 
tion. 

The present condition of the crop, as 
tabulated from our county reports, is 
90.2, a condition fully equal to the nor- 
mal promise, indicating, if maintained 
until harvest, a fair normal rate of 
yield. The acreage is estimated at 
2, 987,00% as against 3,539,000 acres last 
year, and the early July condition at 
90.2%. 

The National Apple Shippers’ Assn 
met at Niagara Falls, N /Y, this 
week in annual convention. Questioris 
of interest to apple shippers, dealers 
and growers were discussed during a 
three days’ session. Among the leading 
topics and speakers were, Bitter rot, 
by Prof J. C. Whitten of Missouri; 
Legislation for control of orchard dis- 
eases, by Prof M. B. Waite of Wash- 
ington, D C; Practical difficulties in 
cold storage, by G. Harold Powell of 
Washington, D C; The effect of fungi 
on the eating and keeping qualities of 
apples, by Prof John Craig of New 
York; The export business, by W. N. 
White of New York. 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED 


A Samp!e Bottla Sent FREE by Mai 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and 
uric acid troubles, rheumatism and 
pain in the back. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in 
passing it, or bad effects following use 
of liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to go often during the day 
and to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraordi- 
nary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases, 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

If you need a medicine you’ should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in 
fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample bottle of this 
great kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, and 
a book that tells all about it and its 
great cures, both sent absolutely free 
by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co 
Binghamton, N. Y. . When writing, be 
sure to mention that vou read _ this 
generous offer in the American Agri- 
culturist. Don’t make any mist:.k>, 
but remeniber the name, Swamp-Ro +t, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 


address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 


3 1095, HAY 
— \ 


bottle, 


BALES 












The Gem Full-Circle baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest 
baler. Made of wrought steel. Operated b. lor 2 — 
Bales 10 to 15 tons aday. Sold on 5 days’ trial. Catal 
free. Address GEO, ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il 


Grow Ginseng 


Fortunes Made in Small Gardens 


A square rod of ground will easily grow 1000 } 

Plants. The roots, seed and young plants from 
such @ bed, ifsold datprices now prevailin Poty | 
yleid over $50,000 within ten 2. 
Chinese use it as a medicine, Itis ecnaeiee 
Supply very limited. Bard ee in 
United States and Canada. to cultivate 
in_ either city or country—your eisure hours 
will do it. 

We sell cultivated roots and seed. Send 
two 2-cent stamps to help pay postage and get 
our complete booklet, “Ginseng,” and current 
number of our magazine,“The Ginseng Garden.” 


Chinese-American Ginseng Co. 
Dept. Scranton, Pa. 





















THE “EL” A= 
a Se 


A train of follow- 4 > 
ers, but no equ . 

Proves its superior-# 

ity wherever it goes. 
Makes tight shapely bal not 38 Styles 
loose bundles, works fast, and Sizes. 
avoids accidents and endures. Little draft. tremendous 
power, @ machine of special features. Write for free Eli catalogue, 


Collins Piow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, tl. 


















are in a class b 
themselves. 1 
sizes to meet all 
requirements ¢ 
Smallest hand 
lever to largest 
self-feed cylinder cutters, shredders 
and carriers for fodder, ensilage, etc. 
WwW 'idely popular through many years 
service, Also Wind Mil.s, Corn Shellers, 
Wood Saws, ete. Catalogue 104 sent free. 


\} S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Racine, Wisconsin, 














er it's all indoors. 
Suitathe for either horse power or engine. Threshes and 
cleans my Runs easy. Also Horse Powers, En- 
a. eed Cutters, Wood Saws, Silos, etc. Send for 
catalogue. 


HARDER MFG. CG., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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The dairymen of New York are cer- 
tainly putting up the fat. Last year 
they produced nearly 60,000,000 pounds 
butter. This represents nearly 21,000,- 
000 pounds more than they produced in 
1900. Surely this is a good showing. 
What have our sister states in the west 
been doing? 





atl 

The determination of Chief Coburn 
not to admit cattle to the St Louis ex- 
position from south of the Texas fever 
line will do much toward insuring the 
suecess of the live stock show. North- 
ern breeders and exhibitors have a vivid 
recollection of the disaster which at- 
tended the stock show at the Charles- 
ton exposition, where northern and 
southern cattle met with such fatal re- 
sults to the former. 

- me —-_— - 

Although farmers are in the midst of 
the busy season, the rush of work will 
soon be over, and the college boys will 
soon be back at their studies. The 
value of the agricultural colleges has 
long since becn recognized by practical 
farmers. Many of the most successful 
of the younger generation of farmers 
have been students or graduates of an 
agricultural college. The chance for 
suecess of the college man in farming 
will grow greater as the years go by. 
It is none too early, therefore, for the 
boys who can to plan for a term at the 


state agricultural college this winter. 
peat ttl a 


In some sections, fruit growers are 
hopeful that the Asiatic lady beetle, 
introduced by the department of agri- 
culture from China last year for the 
purpose of destroying San Jose scale, 
will be beneficial in their orchards for 
the destruction of this pest. Until the 
real economic value of the insect is 
(thoroughly proven, orchardists should 
not place too much confidence in it, 


but should do everything in their power 


to thoroughly and practically test its 
efficiency as a scale destroyer. Many 
instances are on record, particularly 


that of the Australian lady beetle, in- 
troduced into California for the de- 
struction of the cottony cushion scale 
on oranges, where natural enemies have 
thoroughly cleaned up infested orchards 
and saved millions of dollars to grow- 
ers. Whether or not the Chinese intro- 
duction will do for deciduous orchards 
what the Australian creature did for 
citrus orchards, remains to be seen. 
There is some encouragement from the 
fact that the newly introduced beetle 
has developed rapidly in improvised 
breeding cages in Georgia. We will 
have something to say about this later, 
and will keep our readers thoroughly 
posted regarding the efficiency of the 
creature as a scale destroyer. 
ee 


Legitimate Exhibits at Fairs. 





The managers of fairs are not as a 
rule void of all notions of business, and 
therefore they must devise means for 
making the institutions pay, very aptly 
insists one of our subscribers in com- 
menting on the effort to secure better 
fairs. No one can condemn this spirit, 
for it is the absolute duty of the men 
having the fair in charge to make it 
self-supporting, and not call upon indi- 
viduals to support it. The gate receipts, 
entry fees, etc, are of primary impor- 
tance, and there is seldom any criticism 
provided these are applied to the pur- 
pose for which the organization was 
effected. In addition to these there are 
hucksters, eating houses, sideshows, 
wheels of fortune, shooting galleries, 
balloon ascensions, baseball and foot- 
ball games, some of which are proper, 
but very many of them notoriously bad 
and should be excluded. 

The exhibits in the prize ring of live 
stock and poultry, in the machinery 
building of vehicles and farm machin- 
ery and products of field, orchard, 
kitchen and the like, are what may be 
termed the legitimate exhibits. These 
sometimes do not receive their due 
share of attention. They are, however, 
the exhibits that are productive of the 
most good. When a farmer fattens, 
rains and grooms his colt for a fair 
and wins the prize, he is not only grati- 
fying his own pride, but increasing his 
interest in raising horses. He interests 
other horsemen, advertises his particu- 
lar kind of stock, and increases the 
market value of the animals. He dem- 
onstrates what methods are best to pro- 
duce the most satisfactory develop- 
ments. 

Horse races are common adjuncts to 
most fairs. While we all admire the 
race horse, and clean sport, we must 
admit that this feature is often over- 
done. At the approach of the fair sea- 
son it is to be hoped that managers will 
give due consideration to ways in which 
these may be made more productive of 
good, and the better take their place as 
truly educational institutions. The ar- 
ticles published in these pages early 
last spring, outlining methods of im- 
proving agricultural exhibitions, called 
and some of the 


out much comment, 
New England fairs will this season 


adopt certain of the suggestions there 
urged. 
: _— wien 

Live stock export interests have been 
somewhat disturbed by recent rumors 
about England's attitude. Early last 
month a London cable said Great Brit- 
ain would issue an order, to take effect 
August 1, shutting out swine from the 
United States, and also live cattle 
shipped from New England. The gen- 
eral belief is that there is some mis- 
understanding about the whole matter. 
Swine have been excluded from Great 
Britain for some time, therefore no 
need for any new order. For the past 
six months stringent regulations have 
been in force shutting out cattle 
shipped from New England, but it is 
expected that the embargo on all live 
stock from the states indicated will soon 
be lifted, as the foot and mouth disease 
has been entirely suppressed. What- 
ever there may be in the possibility of 
error in transmission of the _ reports, 





EDITORIAL 


swine interests are not materially af- 
fected; our exports are practically all 
in pork product and not in live hogs. 
Any interference with our export trade 
in live cattle, however, cannot be enter- 
tained with equanimity. 

It is none too early to begin prepa- 
rations for the storage of fruit for the 
exposition at St Louis next year. This 
is a work that must be done by the 
state, and the proper officials should 
see to it that arrangements are made 
with leading growers of all kinds of 
fruit for a proper and sufficient supply. 
Apples and pears can be put into cold 
storage and kept without difficulty. 
Those states which can put several 
hundred plates of fruit on the tables 


when the exposition opens and keep 
the supply up throughout the entire 
season will make the best impression 


on visitors, which is what they make 
an exhibit for. The only way to do 
this is to begin months ahead and put 
the fruit in storage in St Louis, where 
it can be got out in small quantities 
from day to day as needed. 
eo 

Farmers can look complacently on the 
smash in stock values which took place 
in Wall street early last week. The 
losses are largely on paper, and hit those 
who can best stand it, and who most 
deserve it. The watering of stock and 
the capitalization of fictitious values 
which have gone on at such a phenom- 
enal rate the past few years must come 
to an end sometime, and the sooner the 
better for legitimate business interests. 
Most farmers who have money to invest 
can do better by letting it out at in- 
terest to their neighbors or buying an 
adjoining forty than by purchasing 
stock whose value is uncertain, to say 
the least, and whose earning capacity 
depends largely on good times, a mo- 
nopoly of the market or tariff protec- 
tion. 
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Now that the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington has got a scheme 
for cultivating and developing silk 
worms with a view to producing silk 
in this country, comes the information 
from abroad that an English patent 
has been granted for the manufacture 
of silk from wood. Although the real 





silk is two-thirds stronger than this 
imitation, it is said that it will take 
coloring readily and weaves nicely. In 


the process of manufacture it is said 
that no particular kind of wood is re- 
quired, and that the pulp undergoes a 
chemical process, after which it is 
passed through very fine tubes by 
hydraulic pressure, forming strands, 18 
of which make up a single thread. 
od 
Readers of this weekly who are not 
satisfied with the treatment they re- 
ceive at the hands of advertisers, are 
assured of our personal attention, if 
they will make complaint to us under 
the conditions found in our guarantee 
printed on this page. Our columns are 
not open to advertisers doing business 
on unbusinesslike principles. This care 
is exercised for your protection, and we 
ask in return that you be sure and 
mention that you saw the advertise- 
ment in this paper. 
ee 
To many farmers the corn binder is 
coming to be as important a machine 


as the small grain harvester. It is so 
perfected that it will gather up and 
handle almost any kind of down corn 


much better and infinitely easier than 
by hand. The progressive agriculturist 
must avail himself of improved ma- 
chinery if he is to keep at the front. 
Then there is no task which will make 
the boys wish to leave the farm more 
effectually than cutting corn by hand. 
It is hot, heavy, hard work. Lighten 
it if you can. 
— 

It is with pleasure we call attention 
to the two pioneer native plum experts 
in this issue. No two men in this 
generation have done more alorg these 
special lines than O. M. Lord of Minne- 
sota and J. W. Kerr of Maryland. The 
results of their life work ‘will stand 
as a monument in horticulture, 





Timely Topics. 


Crimson Clover in a Peach Orchard. 





W. F. M’SPARRAN, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA, 
I have a seven-acre peach orchard 
that has borne more or less for thr 
years. The exposure is_ principally 
northern, being on a hillside. T 
ground was not very fertile when [| 
planted the trees, but by much culti- 
vation and frequent liberal doses of 
phosphoric acid and potash, I have a 
very satisfactory growth of trees. I 
made three endeavors to secure a good 
crop of crimson clover, but was not 
successful until last summer. Previ- 
ously, I had merely covered the seed 


with a weeder, but last year I conclud- 


ed to do it with a harrow, running 
about 2 inches deep, with the result 
that my set of clover was all I could 
desire. 


The season after sowing the seed, in 
late July, was very favorable for crim- 
son clover. The clover made an im- 
mense crop last spring and covered the 
ground like a mat. I did not plow it 
down and the seed ripened and enough 
of it (July 10) has already fallen and 
sprouted to give me promise that the 
orchard will be abundantly seeded for 
a fine second crop, which will be plowed 
in next season. The orchard will then 
be given close cultivation till late July, 


when crimson clover will be again 
sown. The health and growth of the 
trees is fine, but as far as I have been 
able to see, there is not a single peach 


in the 

I have been growing crimson 
alone, in corn, in and with 
buckwheat, which being thinly sown is 
an ideal nurse for it, for a dozen years, 
and with the exception noted above, 
in which failure I shoulder the blame 
I have had always good crop and often 
such immense ones that mowing them 
or plowing them down was very difli- 
cult. With this experience in growing 
the crop and the magnificent results I 


seven acres, 
clover 


tomatoes 


have had from it,- both as a feed and 
a fertilizer, I am often surprised to 
see it recommended in a half-hearted 
way for Pennsylvania farmers. It is 


easily possible to make it save $1,000,000 
a year from our fertilizer bills or help 
us pay that much on them. 

aura ty 


Jottings from the Farmers, 





Your excellent editorial 
on the short-sighted 
bad roads, brings out 
facts that are too overlooked. 
Few people stop to carefully consider 
the disadvantages of bad roads in their 
fullness. According to the census of 
1900, our farm products were then near- 
ly double those of 1890, and our mud 
tax was increased, 
making a direct loss of say $1,200,000,000. 
If we estimate the indirect loss at two- 
thirds of this amount we have the 
surprising total of $2,000,000,000 for a 
yearly mud tax, or about $25 for each 


of June 27, 
policy of using 
some important 


often 


correspondingly 


individual in the country. While these 
figures at first appear incredible they 
cannot well be disputed and go far to 
show the almost total lack of a proper 
comprehension of the immense loss: 


due to our bad roads. It is inconsistent 


with the enterprise and progressiveness 


of the American farmers and _ people 
generally to patiently endure such 
losses and conditions when they can 
be easily remedied. These facts can 
only be accounted for as the result of 


ignorance, } +h as to the immense loss 
and disadvantage of bad roads and also 
the benefits and comparative small cost 
of good roads.—[Economy, Buffalo, 
N Y. 

It is as useless to try and farm suc- 
cessfully without stock as it is to at- 
tempt to operate a sawmill without wa- 
ter. Fertility must be kept up or the 
result will be, in time, no crops. A 
study of plant life proves this fact, if 
farmers will stop a minute to consider. 
[L. P. Farris, New Brunswick. 


























Midsummer Grange Work. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Open Hand degree team of Leroy, 
Liradford county, under charge of Dep- 
uty A. T. Lilley, conferred degrees on 

number of candidates, July 24, in the 


all at Buch Flats. Final degrees will 
conferred shortly. Refresnments 
ere served and addresses delivered 


ter the degree work. 
The annual picnic of Susquehanna 
county Pomona will be held at Hart 


Lake, August 29. A. E. Morse of Maine 
nd State Master W. F. Hill will speak. 
Live field meetings will be held next 

follows: August 10, Cambria 


week as 
county; 11, Clearfield; 12, Blair; 13 and 
14, Bedford. Speakers will be Mr A. E. 


Morse of Maine and Hon W. T. Creasy. 
The meetings held this week were well 
advertised and calculated to be a great 
success. 

The basket picnic held August 1 at 
Lincoln university, Chester county, by 
the Pomona of Chester and Delaware 
counties, proved a decided success. The 
morning session was private. In the 
afternoon there was a large attendance 
and addresses were delivered by State 
Master W. F. Hill and A. E. Morse of 


Maine. 
NEW YORK. 
Norway is making arrangements for 
a picnic to be held August 22, when a 
number of prominent speakers will be 


present, 

Great arrangements are being made 
for the meetings to be held from 
August 8 to 22, and which will be 
addressed by National Master Aaron 
Jones. State Master E. B. Norris will 
attend most of the meetings. 


Herkimer omitted its regular meeting 
August 5, but on August 19 will confer 
final degrees and issue ice cream re- 
freshments, 

The for Denmark for Aug- 
ust 1 included discussions on: Do we 
plant fortune seed, Should the various 
occupations and professions be open to 
women on equal terms with men, and 
Privileges and possibilities of farm life. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Deputy E. Arlington Jones reports 
that grange work in Gloucester county 

making gratifying progress. The 
Patrons are hopeful and earnest in their 
efforts to improve the conditions of 
the order. There are now 12 active 
vorking granges in the county, with a 
nembership of about 1600. The mem- 
bership of the Pomona is being in- 
creased rapidly, and considerable in- 
terest is displayed in its meetings. 
Deputy R. M. Holley of Sussex coun- 
has recently organized a grange to 
known as Vernon Valley. Officers: 
Master, Theo Drew; lecturer, T. B. 
Storms; secretary, Mrs Theo Drew. 

It is estimated Moorestown has made 
a saving of $10,000 by purchasing ferti- 
lizers for members. Some individual 
Patrons claim to have effected a saving 
of $500. Moorestown for over 25 years 
has held its meetings regularly on the 
first and third Thursday afternoons 
each month. During the winter the at- 
tendance is always large. Lately as 
an experiment the time of meetings in 
the busy season was changed to the 
evening, and as a result-more have at- 
tended. This grange has a member- 
ship of 270. Ten new members have 
recently been added. 


program 


ty 


be 


Hampton, which was organized in 
February of this year, now has a mem- 
bership of 70, which is being rapidly 
added to. 

Grange work is booming in New Jer- 
sey, seven new granges having been 
organized since the first of the year. 
Prospects are bright that more will be 
formed shortly. The older granges are 
rapidly increasing their membership, 
having obtained between 200 and 300 
members since January 1. Many of 
these older granges are doing a pros- 
perous co-operative business by sup- 
plying their members with the neces- 
saries of farm life. The educational 
features are prominent at nearly all 
the meetings. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the picnic season. The 
gatherings this year promise to be of 
unusual interest. 

KENTUCKY. 


As a result of the visit of National 
Master Aaron Jones to Robinson coun- 
ty, a fine new grange has been organ- 
ized in that county, with Albert Wheel- 
er as master and Frank Wood as secre- 
tary, both of whom are prominent 
farmers. 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco in Good Condition. 
Tobacco crops in the principal cigar 
leaf sections of N E, N Y, Pa and Wis 
are reported to be in thrifty condition. 
In some sections considerable damage 
has been caused by excessive rains, but 
injury does not seem to be general. 

The N Y crop is looking well. In 
Chemung Co, hail has done a little dam- 
age, but a full average crop is ex- 
pected. Tobacco stalks will be short, 
due to the early drouth, but good 
growth is being made. In Oswego Co, 
crops are a little backward, but are 
growing well. The reduction of the 
acreage in Yates Co is estimated at 75 
per cent. The plants are not injured 
in any way and are thrifty. 

Reports from Lancaster, Lycoming, 
Wyoming, York and Tioga counties in 
Pa, estimate this year’s yield at from 
80 to 100% of a full crop. Fields are 
a little grassy, but growers have been 
working them freely. 

Lowlands in Wis have been injured 
by rains, but the damage has not been 
great. In the Madison, Edgerton and 
Janesville districts, the growing crops 
are reported as making satisfactory 
progress. Topping is in progress in 
most sections. From 70 to 100% of a full 
yield is estimated. 


a 
Topping Tobacco Plants. 
According to an interesting paper by 


J. M. Barker of Henry Co, Va, which 
appears in the annual report of the Va 


commissioner of agri, tobacco growers 
often make mistakes in topping. If 
they top too high, the plants will not 
mature in time, and very likely the 


three top leaves will be thin and green, 
in which condition they are known on 
the market as tips. The lower of lug 
leaves will be thin and chaffy, and there 
will probably be very little good tobac- 
cc. On the other hand, if growers top 
too low, the tobacco will be coarse and 
heavy, and will not command a good 
price. In topping, the length of time a 
plant has to stand and its growth and 
vigor should be taken’ into considera- 
tion. 

Suckers should not be allowed to re- 
main on tobacco until long and tough. 
When pulled in this stage, leaves are 
frequently broken off or loosened so 
they drop off when the plant ripens and 
entail great loss. Suckers should be 
broken off when not over 5 in long. 


Tobacco should not be cut before it 
matures, nor should it stand too long 


after maturing, as it will then begin to 
deteriorate and become chaffy and thin. 
Never cut tobacco while wet or when 
dew or rain is on it, as it wiil not wilt 
or get supple as quickly nor as regu- 
larly as it would if leaves were dry. 





Tobacco Notes. 





The experimental crop of Cuban filler 
tobacco, grown by J. B. Stewart, at 
Hartsville, S C, tobacco expert of the 
U S dept of agri, has made satisfac- 
tory growth, and is now being har- 
vested and shed cured. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—Owing to the larg: 
amount of rain, fields have become 
grassy, but most of them have been 
cleared. To July 27, the crop had not 
been injured in any way, and worms 
are scarce, 

York Co—Tobacco in some _ small 
areas have been slightly damaged by 
hail. Crops generally are looking well, 
owing to recent favorable weather con- 
ditions. Fully 100% of an average crop 
is expected in the co. 

BRADFORD Co—The long spell of dry 
weather early in the season retarded 
growth, but frequent showers. since 
June 15 have kept them growing nicely. 
The crop is now in fine condition. Fully 
90% of an average yield is expected in 
the co. The average this year is about 
25% less than that planted last season. 

NEW YORK. 

TioGa Co—Tobacco backward on ac- 
count of continued cool and wet weath- 
er. As yet, it is too early to estimate 
what per cent of an average crop will 
be cut. With fine weather from now 
on a good crop may be harvested. This 
year’s acreage is about the same as 
last. 

CHEMUNG Co—While present condition 
of tobacco plants is fair, stalks will 
be short, due to the early drouth. 
Plants have lately made rapid growth. 
Leaves generally are large. A light hail 
did a little damage over a limited area. 
Fully 100% of an average crop is ex- 
pected. 
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We Want a 


BRIGHT BOY 


to. Work after 


























Any bright boy who reads this advertisément 
can start in business next week selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


He can do it after school hours on Fridays 
and on Saturdays. The work is pleasant, as 
well as profitable. The only qualification 
necessary is a willingness to work—no 
money needed. We provide the capital. 
Ten copies of the magazine are furnished free 
of charge the first week. These are sold at 
Five Cents a copy and provide the necessary 


money to order the next week’s supply. 
IN EXTRA CASH 


22 PRIZES WILL BE 
ISTRIBUTED NEXT MONTH 
AMONG BOYS WHO SELL 5 
OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY 








If you are willing to try it, we will send next 
week’s supply and everything necessary 
for making a success, including booklet 
showing photographs and describing 
methods of successful boy agents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
$19 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





—— 


c~— ACLU HO ay 


Single and double barrel shot guns will appeal 
to you on account of their moderate price. 
“THEY STAND THE RACKET.” 
Ask your dealer or send for catalog which gives complete information. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313 Broadway, N. Y. Factory : Ilion, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
|  —— CL MS 6 TD 6 CD > EE Cae 


STEEL TUBULAR 
FENCE POSTS. 


Absolutely indestructible. A _ per- 
manent Fence Post suitable for fields, 
farms, pastures, etc. Made of a one- 
piece hollow tube. Costs no more than 
the ordinary cedar post. We have all 
kindsof wireforsale. Write for Free Cata- 
logue No. 25 CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


A ES ST RPI LE: I SOT TR 
FOR INFORMATION A8 TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATB 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 





























Quality Counts 
above everything else in an ensilage and dry fodder 
cutter, ‘The quality of the machine and the machine 


itself; quality of work and the ability to run witha 
light power. 











\The GALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut four 
lengths of feed. Any length of elevator desired. 





Easy to feed and fast workers. Safety fly wheel 

| and gafety treadle lever—prevent al eicidente. For Hundreds of Gash Buyers. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue and look it over | The names and addresses of these Cash La ag ean get in fallin 
before you buy. our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURN. These buyers are 


located throughout the United States and Canada. Get our Journal 
and write to them, and sell your property yourself, If the buyers® 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refund yourmoney. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00. The first Journal may make or save you many 
dollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each. 


U.S. Reaj Estate Journal, 50 House Block, Ilion, N.Y. 


‘The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 





New. Piain Galvanised. + y c lb 
1safe, jong and up. 10 1» E766 10 
Oo 
faze and FREE 100 PAGE cot Roe ear 
‘ CARROLLIRON WKS.CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK. 


Among New York Dairy Farmers, 
WwW. M. PE®K, DELAWARE COUNTY. 





Farmers in Delaware and Sullivan 
counties began gathering hay last 
week. One month ago as I went 
among the farmers there was a shadow 
of gloom everywhere. Some were offer- 
ing their cows for sale and others sold 
off all spare stock. Now things are 
greatly changed. Old meadows on the 
upland will yield a fair crop, while 
the bottom meadows will be much bet- 
ter than last season. The newly seeded 
or meadows not run out will be better 
than in years and many farms will cut 
much more grass than last year. 

When I was through Sullivan county 
the first part of June, it looked as 

hough farmers would not cut a ton 
of hay, pastures were all brown, and 
cows in the woods, eating off the foli- 
age, and had to be fed grain freely to 
keep up the flow of milk. It looked 
very much as though the creameries 
would have to close. Pastures were 
never better in July than this year. The 
flow of milk continued good, above the 
average for July. 

The shrinkage came in June; the in- 
crease in feed from the pasture lands 
kept the flow of milk through last of 
June and in July. Owing to the drouth 
scare in May, almost every farmer 
made effort to provide more fodder for 
wintering their stock by sowing millet 
and planting an extra amount of corn. 
Millet looks well. Many dairymen are 
building silos and are providing in this 
way for a shortage in the hay crop 
which may come any year. We have 
two large silos, from which we fed dur- 
ing July and will continue through Au- 
gust. 

By the use of the silo during May 
and June our cows kept up the flow of 
milk without much grain. 

One of our best farmers and dairy- 
men, John Q. Barlow, harvested in July 
n bountiful crop of oats and peas from 
20 acres. He cures some of it and some 
goes into the silo. He also raises cow- 
peas and soja beans for the silo. He 
sows two bushels oats to one of peas 
for fodder. 

en 


More About That Canal. 


At a recent meeting held in Roches- 
ter, in opposition to the barge canal, 
John I. Platt of Poughkeepsie pointed 
to the educational interests of the state, 
saying that the public schools, with the 
land on which they stood, represented 





$92,000,000, and further, that these 
schools, together with all private 
schools, colleges and college endow- 


ments in the state, represented but 
$150,000,000, against more than $196,000,- 
000 for this canal improvement. He 
held that the results of the canal im- 
provement would be indnitesimal as 
compared with those of the school sys- 
tem, and that the expenditure would 
not be justified by any possible results. 

He also raised the point that the cost 
of transportation of freight carried on 
the canal in 1901 was 7.11 mills per ton 
mile, while in 1902 the rate was 6.5 mills 
at the same time the New York Central 
railroad was carrying freight with cost 
to itself of 4.01 mills per ton mile and 
charged shippers on an average 5.09 
mills, thus showing the greatly reduced 
freight rates on the railroad as against 
the canal. In conclusion he insisted 
that the canal improvements would not 
be carried on within the $101,000,000 ap- 
propriation contemplated, and that an 
increased depth of the Hudson river 
from Albany to Poughkeepsie would be 
necessary. He further opposed the prop- 
osition on the ground that it necessi- 
tated breaking bulk at Buffalo. 





The Grape Crop in the vicinity of 
Lake Keuka is reported by W. N. Wise 
as follows: “It is evident the last week 
in July that more than 50% of the buds 
were killed from various causes early 
in the season. It will not be possible 
to have over one-third to one-half of 
the normal yield of Concords in this 
territory. We will have a large yield of 
Catawbas unless they are injured by rot 
later. The Niagaras and Delawares will 
be light. As there are probably at least 
ten acres of Concords to one of Ca- 
tawbas it would seem that dealers will 
have another short year.” 


New York Fruit Growers’ Assn is 
planning a summer field meeting at 
Niagara Falls. This will be held in 
conjunction with the Niagara county 
farmers’ club August 27. The speakers 

[3] 


already secured are Hon 8. Fred Nixon, 
speaker of the assembly, and Hon Jean 
Burnett, amember of assembly from 
Ontario Co. It is expected that the 
general meeting will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Natural food company. 
Further announcements regarding the 
railroad rates, etc, will be made later, 
or members can write direct to W. F. 


Schultz, sec Niagara Co farmers’ club, , 


Niagara Falls, N Y, or F. E. Dawley, 
Fayetteville, N Y. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Aug 3— 
With Borden’s condensery here taking 
all the available milk, dairy farmers 
are much more hopeful and when sales 
are made are getting better prices for 
their land than for some years. Dairy 
farming is the principal industry here. 
It has been a direct factor in increasing 
farm values. 

Easton, Washington Co, Aug 2—Rye 
is an average crop. Oats are very 
smutty. Corn is almost a failure. A 
large acreage of buckwheat has been 
sown. But little haying has been done. 
Patrons of the cmy and cheese factory 
are well satisfied with returns. O. B. 
Wilbur has bought a Guernsey bull 
from parties in N J to head his fine 
herd of Guernseys. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 4—Pota- 
toes looking well, but bugs very trou- 
blesome. Hay will be an excellent crop, 
notwithstanding predictions to the con- 
trary. Creamery doing good business, 
receiving about 4000 lbs of milk daily, 
making 200 lbs of butter. Apples drop- 
ping from trees about size of walnuts. 
Oats in excellent condition, 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Aug 3—Po- 
tatoes are looking fine. Strawberry 
crop was not very good; the late frosts 
and long drouth nearly destroyed them. 
An occasional grower secured a fair 
crop. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Montville, Morris Co, Aug 2—Pota- 
toes are looking finely, but needing 
much care to protect from bugs. Corn 
is very backward. Oats are ripening 
and promise a large yield. All crops 
are late. Peaches are about a failure. 
Plums rot badly. Blight is the curse of 
the pear. Apples will be scarce and 
early varieties small. Blackberries, 
raspberries and huckleberries are 
abundant and fine. Veals and fresh 
cows are in good demand and bring 
fancy prices. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Aug 1— 
The scarcity of fruits and garden truck 
of nearly all kinds had made prices 
high thus far this season. It is thought 
there are plenty of home buyers this 
year to take the entire crop of Ives 
seediing grapes at $40 p ton. Peaches 
are scarce and a good big price is ex- 
pected on the one-fourth crop of Kieffer 
pears. Corn is looking well. In some 
localities the yellow sweet potatoes are 
troubled with stem rot, while the red 
ones thus far are free from it. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Orient, Suffolk Co, Aug 2—The onion 
acreage in this town is about the same 
as last year. Crop grew slowly during 
the cold, wet weather, but has since 
improved rapidly. Some appearance of 
smut. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Floradale, Adams Co, Aug 1—Spray- 
ing has been more common this year 
than usual, and as a result fruit is 
showing up well. Apples are in fair 
condition, and promise about two-thirds 
of a crop. There is practically no other 
fruit this year. 


Waterford, Erie Co, Aug 2—Wheat 


most all harvested. Haying is partly 
done and is a fair crop. Potatoes look 
fair. Corn is very small for the time 
of year. Cabbage set out late and are 
very small. No apples in this section. 
It has been a very unfavorable season 
for farming. 


Fair at Mt Gretna—The annual 


meeting and exhibition will be held at 
Mt Gretna, Aug 17-21. The fair will be 
conducted on a somewhat different 
basis from many others, and besides 
there will be no races, drinking or 
gambling, the idea being to hold a 
fair that will be educational and bene- 
ficial for the farmer, Indications are 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


that there will be one of the largest 
poultry shows ever held in the state. 
All the live stock classes are well 
filled. A very large implement exhibit 
is promised. For premium list, ete, 
write the secretary, W. M. Benninger, 
Benningers, Pa. 


Hites, Allegheny Co, Aug 2—Hay crop 
better than was anticipated, haying 
not all done yet. Wheat mostly har- 
vested: crop fairly good. Corn doing 
well. Potatoes looking well. 

East Fairfield, Cranford Co, Aug 2 
—Farmers in the midst of hauling in 
wheat and haying. Crops fairly good, 
better than was anticipated some time 
ago. Late showers have improved the 
meadows and crops materially. Har- 
vest hands scarce; machinery is largely 
taking the place of hired help. Separa- 
tors are beginning to thresh wheat in 
order to save room in the barns for 
other crops. 


Meadville, Crawford Co, Aug 1—Hay 
in this section very good, and haying 
pretty nearly done. Oats the best crop 
in this section for years. Corn below 
the average. The backward spring, 
continued wet weather and cutworms, 
all combined to make it a failure. Buck- 
wheat looking fine. Blight has struck 
many apple and pear trees. Apples will 
be a light crop. Plums will be plentiful. 
Some peach orchards loaded, others 
bare. New potatoes from 65 to 80c p 
ou. Astrachan apples 40c, red and black 
raspberries 10c p qt. Blackberries prom- 
ise to be a good crop. 


Northeast, Erie Co, Aug 3—Apples 
will make a light crop, only sufficient 
for local demands. Peaches are about 
one-fourth of a crop, plums around 
three-fourths. Grapes in the Chautau- 
qua belt promise less than 50% of an 
average yield. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, Aug 2—Grass 
has made a wonderful growth since 
the rains, and hay will average 80% of 
a full crop. Corn is looking well, but 
the most of it is two weeks late. Oais 
promise a full crop. Fruit will not av- 
srage over 40% of a fullcrop. The grain 
harvest is progressing at a fair rate. 
Straw is heavy, but not loaded very 
well. Buckwheat sowing is about com- 
pleted, with the soil in good condition 
to receive the seed. Pastures are good. 


MARYLAND. 


Kent County Peach Crop—The 
Transcript in its last issue stated that 
Cc. C. Wood of Eastern Neck Island 
recently shipped 15 baskets of peaches 
to Baltimore, which constituted his en- 
tire crop. He has been one of the most 
successful peach growers in the county 
and this section has been noted for its 
fine crops. It is stated by peach men 
that there will not be enough fruit in 
the county for home consumption. 


Cavetown, Washington Co—Fruit 
growers in this section seem to keep a 
sharp lookout for yellows, and it is a 
rare circumstance to see much of it 
any more. Our crop this year is al- 
most a total failure. There are a few 


DELAWARE. 


Bridgeville, Sussex Co—Values of 
good farms have greatly increased 
within four or five years. A few years 
ago practically no demand. Within the 
past few months some land has been 
offered to close estates, going at $155 p 
a when near town; 1% miles out $60, 
two miles about $40, four miles $25. Im- 
proved land of good quality four miles 
and further brought considerably low- 
er. A few sales have been made to per- 
sons at a distance, and considerable 
inquiry is being made by people in the 
west and Canada and in the eastern 
states. Profitable crops of berries and 
peaches have largely caused the ad- 
vance, which of course does not apply 
to all the land in the country. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Aug 1— 
Farmers have got all their hay and 
wheat, and also rye harvested. Corn is 
very much retarded in growth owing to 
the wet, cold weather, and it is feared 
it will be a partial failure’ the 
same as last year unless better weath- 
er sets in. Pastures keep up well 
and as a consequence cows keep well 
up in their milk, which makes a good 
supply daily for the cheese factories. 
Cherries were pretty plentiful, also all 
kinds of berries. Peaches and plums 
will be good, while pears and apples 








Garden truck is good. 


will be scarce. 
Potatoes look well. Oats are a good 
crop. The season in these parts is the 
best known for years. The white clover 
is an abundant crop, so there is a grand 
prospect for an abundant crop of good 


honey. The swarming season with the 
bees is one of the best. 
>_> 


Among the Milk Producers. 








Milk Producers Awake—I have been 
busy since the Binghamton meeting 
July 1, among farmers, talking about 
the contract with the People’s pure 
milk company. Have been in different 
sections within a radius of 40 miles. I 
find a general satisfaction and approval 
among the milk producers. Occasional- 
ly one is met who fears the news is too 
good to be true. I think the contract 
is a good one, and ought to be sup- 
ported by every five states man. It is 
the first time in years that the farme: 
has had an opportunity of asking and 
fixing a price for the milk he has to 
sell. Heretofore the dealer has fixed 
the price both to the producer and con- 
sumer. In other words, the farmer has 
had to take what was offered. Now 
this is changed, beginning next Octo- 
ber. The producer will know a year 
ahead what he will receive every month. 
When this contract expires the five 
states men will fix a price for another 
period. I say, keep up the organization. 
Every farmer should heartily sustain it. 
It helps his income, makes his farm 
worth more, and secures better tenants 





at better rentals.—[W. V. Ranger, 
Onondaga County, N Y. 
The Consumers’ Pure Milk Co, 


which was organized in March, 1902, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000 to ex- 
ploit the Boston milk trade, has gone 
the way of the New England milk pro- 
ducers’ company and other similar or- 
ganizations. The pure milk company 
was not able to sell its stock in order 
to raise the necessary money, and so it 
has abandoned the field and gone out 
of business. It was the intention of the 
company to take over the contracts of 
the New England milk producers’ com- 
pany, organized by one Briggs a few 
years previous. The Consolidated milk 
company, With a capital of $8,000,000, is 
now being organized for the same pur- 
pose, 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, no change was made 
in the present price of milk, 2%c p qt 
net to the shipper, at the meeting of 
the milk exchange directors the last 
Wednesday in July. The weather keeps 
unseasonably cool, and dealers all say 
they are hampered with a surplus at 
the shipping stations, 

West of the Hudson the platform sur- 
plus brings an average of $1.15 p 40-qt 
can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans in the city for the week end- 
ing Aug 1, were as follows: 

Milk Cream 





(ere rerr re Tere 2,367 
Susquehanna ......cecee 15,373 395 
WOSE BROTO occ cccccccces 16,700 1,612 
Lackawanna ..... Nidhi 36,150 1,725 
N Y Central (long haul) 35,915 1,660 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 8,750 89 
MIEN, 66 bkwdcwaceadeoecd 38,096 2,779 
Lehigh Valley .......... 16,950 215 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 5,980 164 
oR. ere 6,500 = 
Other sources ........... 5,600 150 

NE, eisnaatnd cindancc ee 11,138 

Daily average ......... 30,940 1,591 

EMRE WOEK oc ccesccccestlaeel 10,986 





Philadelphia Milk Market—Prior to 
July, dealers were hoarding their sup- 
ply to take care of the increased de- 
mand, usually required over the Fourth, 
and until July 20, after which the sup- 
ply is usually plentiful, a considerable 
quantity of this was found to be 
spoiled. While there has been a plen- 
tiful supply outside of a few days’ 
shortage, dealers are loth to relinquish 
dairies, fearing a fall shortage. We 
had normal weather last week in July. 
Price of milk on platform was from 3 
to 4c, rather below the fixed price. The 
action of dealers and farmers jointly, 
making price for year, resulted in good. 
There has been practically no talk of 
6-cent milk retail; and while the sur- 
plus has been heavy to handle, at times, 
yet the absence of uncertainty regard- 
ing the retail price has been satisfac- 
tory remuneration for many dealers. 
The prospect for August is a plentiful 
market, on account of it being vacation 
and fruit season.—[William C. Supplee 
of the Alderney Dairy. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, August 3. 

At New York, last week prices for 
steers and bulls declined further on 
Wednesday 10c; fat cows were also low- 
er, but medium and common cows 
about steady, with light arrivals. 
Friday there was a more. buoy- 
ant feeling and good beeves were sell- 
ing 5@10c higher. On moderate re- 
ceipts calves held up fairly well to the 
close of the week and grassers and but- 
termilks were 25@50c higher than at the 
opening. Milch cows were not as ac- 
tive as the previous week,~and prices 
showed a slight downward tendency. 
Inferior to good cows, calf included, sold 
nat $25 to 53 p head: no extra milkers 
offered. 


were 
On Monday of this week, with mod- 
ernte arrivals (25 cars of steers), prices 
held up steady, although the opening 
was slow: bulls on liberal receipts de- 
lined 10c: medium and good cows were 
fairly steady. Thin cows slow. 
Calves” fell off 25 to 50ce on veals, 
grassers and  buttermilks, and _  25c 
on western lots. Good to prime 
1200@ 1500-lb steers crossed the scales at 
€$5.15@5.50 p 100 Ibs, ordinary to fair 
i175-Ib steers 4.50@5.10, bulis 2.50 
53.90, cows 1.60@3.90, common to extra 
veals 5@8, grassers and buttermilks 


i@4.12%, western calves 4@5.d0. 


Sheep declined last week still further, 


s lling at the close 50@75c lower than 
t last report: lambs also fell off 25 to 
Koc. On Monday of this week, with 82 

rs of stock on sale, the lowest aver- 
ge prices of the season were reached 
on both sheep and lambs, with 20 cars 
held over. Common to prime seep 
sold at 2@3.50 p 100 Ibs, wethers 3.75, 
tops 4, common to chatce lambs 4.50@ 
6.30, 2 cars early at 6. 6@6.40. Penn- 
sylvania and New Yorm state lambs 


5@6, mainly at 5@5.75. 


Hogs held up to last previous quota- 


sold at 


tions until the close of last wee, but 
heavy hogs were slow. This Monday 
the offerings were about 825 head, main- 
lv Pa and N Y_ state hogs. Prices 


Hogs weigh- 
$6 p 100 Ibs; 
6.10@ 


showed no improvement. 
ing 200 to 250 Ibs sold at 
averaging 150 to 180 Ibs at 


those 


6.15, 100 to 125-lb hogs at 6.25@6.30. 
HORSE MARKET, 


Some of the largest horse dealers find 
summer demand so brisk that they 
ave decided to continue semi-weekly 
uctions on Mondays and Thursdays 
right through the season. It has been 


their custom to suspend the Thursday 
sales in midsummer. The prices which 

being paid for second-hand work 
horses at these auctions are such as to 
empt owners to sell off their old stock 
nd buy new horses fresh from the 
country. Prices for green ones continue 
low. Several carloads of these fresh 
western horses are being offered at each 
sale, with full warranty and privilege 
of trial, yet buyers are slow to bid, ow- 


ing to the danger of putting them to 
hard work in hot weather. No change 
in this feature of the market is expected 
before fall. 

At Pittsburg, 220 loads of cattle were 
received Monday of this week. Best 
grades were 15c and poorer grades from 
15@25e p 100 lbs lower than last week. 


Extra, 1450-1600 ibs @5 00@5 35 
Good, 1200-1800 Iba 4855 00 


Poor to good bulls @2 49@4 Ww 
Poor to good cows 2 1543 95 


Fair, 44-1100 lbe 415004 55) Nerfers, 700-1000 Ihe 3 15@4 50 
Common, 700-900 Iba 8 1400) Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat 30%G875 Veal calves 5 ET 00 
Fat oxen 200@400 Cows & springera, 16 00@50 00 


also showed a decline. 
Arrivals amounted to 50 carloads. 
Heavy sold for $5.40 p 100 lbs, medium 
5.65@5.70, heavy Yorkers 5.80, light 6@ 
6.10, pigs 6@6.15. teceipts of sheep 
amounted to 35 carloads. Quotations 
were lower. Sheep 3@4.25, lambs 3@5.75, 
calves 5@7. 


At Buffalo, 


day cf this week were 
prices were 


Prices for hogs 


of cattle Mon- 
240 cars. Sale 
lower on all grades. Spring- 


arrivals 


ers had a slow sale at slightly reduced 
prices. Bulls were not in demand. 
There was a fairly active market for 
calves, which sold for as high as $7.25 


P 100 Ibs. Prime 1200 to 1400-Ilb steers 
5@5.30, medium 1200 to 1400-lb steers 4.40 


@4.60, medium to choice light 4.40@4.70. 
A steady call for hogs caused an im- 
provement in sale prices. Pigs 6.05 p 


100 Ibs, Yorkers 5.80@6, mixed 5.70 
@5.80, heavy 5.60@5.70, roughs 4.60 
@4.80, stags 2.75@4.25. The sheep 


market was brisk, owing to a slight de- 
cline in values. Lambs 5.50@5.75 p 100 
Ibs, culls 3.59@4.50, wethers 4.25, mixed 
sheep 3.50@3.75, fair 3.25@3.50, culls 1.50 
@3, ewes 3.25@3.50. 
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FARM AND 


Additional Produce Markets. 


New York. 

At Syracuse, potatoes were firm at 
75@85e p bu, yellow onions $1, pea and 
marrow beans 2@2.40 p bu, wax beans 
80c@1, peas 75c@1, tomatoes 3, sweet 
corn 12@18c p doz, plums 10c p qt, cur- 
rants 8@l5c, cabbages 5@6 p 100, apples 
40@75e p bbl, huckleberries 11@12c p qt, 
red raspberries 15@18c. Fresh eggs 18@ 
19¢c p doz, fowls 11@13¢ p 1b 1 w, chick- 
ens 15@16c, ducks 10@12c. Wheat 90c p 
bu, state corn 80c, state oats 42c, rye 
60c, bran 20 p ton, gluten feed 23, mid- 
dlings 21, hay 13@20, straw 6@10. 

At Watertown, veal calves 5@6%4c p 


lb 1 w, steers 5@6c, spring 5@6c, lambs 
4@4l%4c, hogs 5%c, fowls 10c, broilers 
12%c, fresh eggs 19@20c p doz. Green 


peas 80c@$1 p bu, onions 1.25, new pota- 
toes 80@90c, onions 2@3ec p bch, carrots 
5c, asparagus 7c, radishes 4c, lettuce 4@ 
de, beets 5c, celery 10c, summer squash 
3c p lb, cabbage 2%c, tomatoes 10@15c, 
cherries 10c, red raspberries 14@l5ic p 
pt, huckleberries 14@15c p qt, gooseber- 
ries 10c, blackberries 15e, honey 15@16e 
p bx. Corn meal 1.25 p 100 lbs, corn and 
oats 1.45, winter nd 1.25@1.30, mid- 
Glings 1.20, clover hay 10@12 p ton, tim- 
othy 12@14, oat straw 6, oats 538c p bu. 

At Rochester, pea and medium beans 
$2@2.10 p bu, marrow 2.20@2.25, wax 35@ 
40c, new beets 12@15c p doz behs, cab- 
bage 80@90c p doz, carrots 8@10c, green 
corn 12@15¢e, cucumbers 25@30c, lettuce 
10@12¢e, parsley 12@15c, radishes 10@12c, 
green beets 30c p bu, home grown peas 
65@80c, new potatoes 50@55c, new wheat 
75@i78e, new oats 40@42c, rye 
corn 60@65c. Bran 20@22 p ton, straw 
£@13, middlings 20@22, old hay 16@19, 
new 12@15. Steers 61 @81Ge p lb d w, 
calves 914c, pigs 8%@se, spring lambs 
12@12'%c, sheep 6@8c, spring broilers 
14@15e p 1b 1 w, fowls 12%c. Apples 
40@60c p bu, rhubarb 12c p doz, black- 
berries 9@10c p qt, red raspberries 4@ 
412c p pt. 


5d@5ic, 


Pennsylvania. 


At Philadelphia, new Del and Md 
apples 75c@$1 p % bbl, whortleberries 





5G asc p qt, blackberries 6@10c. Potatoes 
5@30e p bskt. Timothy hay 22@25 p 
ton, mixed 18@22, straw 19@20, winter 
bran 17.50@18, wheat 81@81%c, corn 56@ 
56loc, oats 40c. Fresh eggs 18%c p doz, 
fo wis 14%,@15ic p 1b 1 w, spring chick- 
ens 14@16c, roosters 10c, spring ducks 
a3 2@138 ic, steers 4@5.10 p 100 lbs, hogs 5.65 

"sheep 4.35@4.50, veal calves 6.50 

Butter. 


New York State—At 
2le p lb, prints 21@22c, 
—At Watertown, cmy 24@29c, prints 24 
@30c, dairy 25@26c.—At Rochester, cmy 
19@19\%c, prints 17%@18%c, state dairy 
17%@18ec, tub prints 16%@17%c. 

At Syracuse, emy tups 20%@2I1c p Ib, 
prints 214%2@22c, ch dairy 18@: 20c, 

seunaviveni. 


Albany, ch emy 
ch dairy 18@19c. 





At Philadelphia, extra ecmy 19%%c, 
firsts 18@19c, seconds 15%@lic, nearby 
prints 22c. 

Cheese. 
New York State—At Albany, ched- 


dars 10@12%c p Ib, 
Watertown, American 15@16c.—At 
Rochester, fancy small 10%c, fair to 
prime 81%4@10c, fancy large colored 10c, 
fancy large white 9%c. 
At Syracuse, cheddars 10%@l1ll1c 
Pennsylvania. 


At Philadelphia, 
p lb, fancy 10%c, 
Swiss 138c. 

——__-__ ~<_ 


New York State Cheese Market. 


At Utica, N Y, 


flats 914@10c.—At 


p Ib. 


skims 6@8c, 


tc-day was a little more than steady, 
inasmuch as there were 8 lots quoted 
at %4c above any quotations of last 
week. It seems pretty well understood 


that cheese has seen its lowest point 
for the season, and that any change 
which takes place must be for the bet- 
ter. Dairies are shrinking quite rapidly, 
cwing to the flies. 1t is not due to any 
lack of feed, for the grass crop is good 
and the hay crop now being gathered 
is the best in years. Corn is the one 
thing lacking in this part of the coun- 
try, but there will probably be plenty 
of stalks, and it is suggested that if 


these are fed along with a good mess |} 
purpose 


of meal, it will 
of ensilage. 
Transactions were as follows: 
colored, 1869 bxs at 9%4c; 
h42 boxes at 91%4c; small 
Sl4c, 318 at 9%c; small colored, 
914c, 310 at 9%c; conditional, 800. 


answer every 


Larg= 
large white, 
white, 550 at 
1723 at 
Total 





MARKET 


6112 bxs, against 7315 one year ago, and 
6941 last week. Butter, 35 pkgs at 194ec, 
15 at 20%4c, 6 at 21c, and 700 1-lb prints 
at 22c. Curb sales, 800 large at 9%c, 
1400 small at 10c. 


-— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








At New York, the market continues 


firm, although little business is being 
done. Buyers continue to express a 
willingness to take the better grades 
of Pacifics at 18@19%c, but there are 
no sellers at these figures. Quotations 
are on the basis of 204%@21%c p Ib for 


choice 1902 N Y state hops, and 20@21c 
for choice Pacifics. 

The condition of the hop crop in New 
York state is extremely poor. The light- 
est crop will be harvested this season 
in the history of hop growing in New 
York. Some _ parties give out state- 
ments that the crop will be double the 
quantity of last year. This is an error 
and very misleading. Hops have been 
going backward the last three weeks, 
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and from many years’ experience in 
the business I estimate this crop one- 
third short of last year, and last year 
was a very small crop. We may have 
25,000 bales in the state, against deal- 
ers’ estimates of 75,000 bales.—[Clifford 
France, Schoharie County, N Y. 

The usual midsummer dullness char- 
acterizes the hop trade in New York 


state. Now and then a sale is made at 
18@20c, according to quality. Vines are 


making good progress, ‘with weather 


conditions generally favorable. 
New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 
ments for July, 1908, were 561 bales, 
July, 1902, 101 bales; for week ending 
Aug 1, 1908, Seth Parsons 18 bales, Smith 
& Capron five bales, Kenyon & Saxton 
seven bales. 

Washington. 

Sxacir Co—The hop is good for a 

crop fully up to that of last season. 


The vine is thrifty and well armed out. 
The yards in this county are clean. 





ARMSTRONG  McKELVY 
surg h. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN = 









Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN j 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOELYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

Chicago. 
a end. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHEEN 
JOEN T. LEWES wnes Ge . - 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY repainting 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
SENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


ONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only 


the 


cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest in the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 


becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 











EXAS 
OBACCO 
RACTS 


of... 


“ Millions for “Farmers” 


Exhaustive tests prove 
that the finest grade 


So Says Secretary Wilson 
U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


CUBAN LEAF sc": 


ean be grown in East 
Texas on line of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Soils and Climate similar to famous Vuelta Abajo District 


of Pinar del Rio, Cuba 


Write for Full Information to T. J. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, Houston, Tex 








HITCHCOCK 


POTATO DIGGER 
| Shovel Plow Combined. 


N Y full cream 10%c | 
domestic | 


Aug 3—The market | 















THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


ID 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 

ooouss & BOSCHERT 
RESS CO 


ase West Water St., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILL 


yous | Pa, rere DRILL com- 

gomplete drill 

ty Sy fon — yr y- . Boxes 
to ground. ¥F 












ght, 
Only 700 Ibs. 
Agents Wanted. 
Write for Catalogu 


k, P 














This Feneiog Mill FREE. 


In order to introduce 
the celebrated “Ra. 
cine”’ Mill in your lo- 
calityand to repay you 
for your — aesist- 
ance, we willsend you 
this perfect, high- 
eae mill absolutely 

e leader for 

25 years. Lighter run- 

ning, larger capacity, 

more perfect separa- 

tion, greater strength, 

longer life and more 

- uses than all others. 

: Don't lose this chance. 

‘We pay freight 500 miles, Write to-day. 


JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis, 





Dept. D. 





Our Guarantee of Advertisers 





See 
gn Editorial Page. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 











Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Yer 100 lbs /——- ~~ 

- 1903 1902 | 1903 | 1902 1903} 1202 
Chicago.. ...| 5.59) 8.85) -6.60\« 3 90) $4.75 
New York _...| 5.50] 7 80) 630 8 00 4.75] 5.0u 
Kulfalo......... 540) 8.25) 6.29) 795) 450) 5.25 
Kansas City. 5 25) 8 25) 5.40, 7 85) 490) 4.25 
P ittsburg ...... 540] TGo} G10, 7.90) 4.5°] 449 
At Chicago, receipts of cattle last 
week were exceptionally heavy and 


prices declined in consequence for near- 
ly all classes. There was a good de- 
mand from both exporters and shippers, 
and packers bought freely, but the sup- 
ply was too large. There continued to 
be an active demand for nice handy 
cattle, but big heavy stock sold slowly 
even if fat. A majority of the receipts 
were from west of the Mississippi river. 


Fancy heavy steers.......... $5.40@ 5.50 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 lbs 4.80@ 5.35 
Inferior to medium........... 4.25@ 4.75 
Extra to fancy butcher cows. 3.75@ 4.50 
Fair to good butcher cows... 3.25@ 3.60 
Common to extra butcher bulls 2.75@ 4.40 
COME DOGG Mien kc cc csteccusss 1.75@ 2.80 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs. 3.25@ 4.00 
Extra to ch light steck cattle. 2.75@ 3.40 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 4.00@ 5.60 


Milch cows, p head............25.00@55.00 

Heavy receipts of hogs kept the prices 
at a low level. Heavy hogs are in lib- 
eral supply, and the best inquiry was 
for light grades Choice mixed lots 
crossed the scales at $5@5.65 p 100 Ibs, 
with fair to good heavy kinds at 4.8@ 
5.10, light weights 5.20@5.65. 

Good range wethers brought $3.90@4 p 
100 Ibs, commoner grades 2@3.50, native 
ewes 2@3.75. A few lambs sold at 6,25, 
but the majority of sales were at 5@6 
down to 3.50@4.65 for common sorts. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Lash or spot 

903 | 1902 | 1903 ; 1902 | 1903 1902 
—_—— —_  -- -— oo] _ —— 
Chicagy... | .80% T1Yq) 52%] 58%) 34%. .67 
New York] .s4'9, .75', D849 OF | Al Sg = 
Boston TTT -i-|s 72 44 | 6 
Toledo.....] .78%4) .71%4) .54 | 63 | .33%,! .47 
Bt Louis...) 68 | .65 | .503,) .61 331g 40 
Min’p’Is....| .88 | 7544) .53 | .57 | 34 | 43 
Liverpowui mt | cased} 66 LIQ —_/i— 





STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA, 
Last wk Prev wk lyr ago 


PUBLIC 


Wheat, bu...12,950,000 13,067,000 21,591,000 
Corn, bu..... 7,311,000 7,619,000 7,486,000 
i 5,224,000 4,491,000 894,000 


At Chicago, the grain markets have 
been active and prices generally have 
advanced. The trade in wheat has been 
lurgely speculative. A liberal amount 
has been taken for export. Advances 
in corn caused corresponding gains here. 
Cash wheat has been in fair demand, 
and receipts continue to show some 
falling off, public stock being much 
less than a year ago. In the past few 
days some strength came from further 
reports of damage in the northwest. 

Cash wheat is quoted at 78@794c p bu, 


Sept 79@80c. 

Corn has been active and un- 
steady, favoring higher prices. Weath- 
er reports were disquieting to trad- 
ers, but through the corn belt the 
plant has made good progress, 
Foreign demand was fair. Corn by 


sample was in good demand and offer- 
ings moderate. No 3 is quoted at 52@ 
52%e P bu, No 3 yellow 52%@53'%c, Sept 
51@52%ee. 

Oats followed the lead of wheat and 
corn, but showed wider fluctuations and 
greater gains. Demand for cash oats 
was fair and offerings liberal. Recent 
quotations are 28%.@32c p bu for No 4 
and No 3, 32@37c for No 4 white and 
No 3 white, Sept 33@34c. 

Barley has been quiet, as receipts of 
old barley are very light. But little 


Trade Items, 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR—Hartsgrove, Ohio, Feb 


25, 192. DrS. A. Tuttle, Boston, Mass. Dear 
Sir :—I wrote you some time ago in regard toa 
young stallion that was off alittle in his front 
legs. I procured some of the Elixir and used it 
as you (lirected, and I am aid to say that it is 
straightening him up all ri I was offered 
$600 for him yesterday. It certainly is a won- 
derful medicine, and deserves the attention of 
all horsemen. You can count on me as a friend 
of your Elixir, and will do all I can to help the - 
sale of it, Thanking you for = favors, I 
A. Wa'ters, 








remain yours verv respectfully, 





THE LATEST 


choice barley is coming in and is in 
demand. Interest is being shown in the 
new crop, and first carload was _ re- 
ceived last week. Choice to fancy malt- 
ing grades quoted at 52@53c p bu, poor 
to common 43@46c, screenings 30@4lc. 

Timothy has ruled strong and a fair 
amount of trading has been done. De- 
liveries for September and October have 
shown some advance, but the cash mar- 
ket has been dull. Country lots of poor 
to choice $1.75@3.10 p 100 lbs, Sept 3.30, 
Oct 3.20. Clover market inactive, as 
there is no old seed coming in, and trad- 
ing in the new crop has not yet started. 
Poor to choice 9@12, Oct 8.90@9 

At New York, there was an improve- 
ment in the grain markets. Wheat de- 
veloped strength in sympathy with im- 
proved western markets and bullish 
spring wheat crop reports. Corn was 
quiet, but prices were well sustained. 
Options for oats were nominal. Wheat 
has sold at 831%4@85c p bu, No 2 mixed 
corn 58%c, No 2 yellow 59c, No 2 oats 
40c, No 3 39%c, standard white 4lc, No 
2 white 41%c 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 








store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

York, a further weakness 

in domestic medium and 

sellers slightly 


At New 
was evident 


pea To effect sales, 
shaded quotations. Choice marrow 
$2.75@2.80 p bu, medium 2.25, red kidney 


3.30, choice yellow eye 2.70@2.75. 


Eggs. 

At New York, with moderate receipts 
and a fairly active demand, stock was 
cleaned up closely, the feeling gener- 
ally being firm. Choice and fancy qual- 
ities showed decided strength. Dealers 
disposed of considerable quantities of 
refrigerator eggs and stocks in storage 
were materially reduced. Fancy near- 


by 22@23c p doz, fresh gathered extras 
20c, western extras 19c, western firsts 


17@18ce. 
At Boston, the demand continued 
quiet, prices of good stock being quoted 


firm. There was a wide range in the 
quotations for western. Fancy nearby 
hennery sold at 26@28c, best eastern 20 
@22c, fancy Mich, Ind and Ill 174@ 
18c, choice western 16@17'ece. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, medium and lower 
qualities of apples were weaker, al- 
though fancy large varieties were 
steady. Strictly fancy lots of nearby 


pears had an active sale. Most south- 
ern pears arrived on the market in 
poor shape. Sales of southern peaches 
showed an improvement, owing to the 
better quality of the offerings. Fancy 
muskmelons were scarce and sold at 
high values. Watermelons were plenti- 


ful. ‘Choice Astrakhan apples $2@2.25 p 
bbl, average prime 1.50@1.75, Ga and 


Fla Le Conte pears 1.50@4 p bbl, Bart- 
letts, Md and Del 1.50@2 p %-bu bskt, 
Md and Del plums 4@5c p qt, fancy Ga 
peaches 3 p carrier, Md and Del i@2, N 
C and Del grapes 2@2.25 p 20-lb carrier, 
red raspberries 7@12c p pt, blackberries 
6@8c p qt, S C, N C and Ga muskmel- 
ons 50c@2 p crate, fancy Balt 2.75 p 
bskt, Norfolk 50c@1 p crate, Ga water- 
melons 100@175 p carload. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, there was a slight im- 
provement in the market, owing to a 
large company, which has been a cheap 
seller, having advanced its quotations. 
Winter bran $18@19 p ton, spring 17.50@ 
18, city 18, middling 17.50@22, linseed 
oil meal 24.50@25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, continued shipments of 
hay with only a moderate demand 
weakened the market on all grades ex- 
cept the best crops, which sold slowly. 
Straw was plentiful and easier. Hay, 
prime, $22 p ton, No 1 19.50@20, mixed 
clover 14@15, long rye straw 15@17, 


short rye 9@10, oat and wheat straw 
8@9. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, the market for Irish 


was dull and slightly in buyers’ favor. 
Fancy yellow sweets were scarce but 
steady. Quotations for average crops 
were slightly easier. L I $2 p bbl, Jer- 
sey 1.75@2, southern 1.50@1.75. 

Poultry. 


At New York, a weakness was no- 
ticeable in the quotations for fowls, 














MARKETS 


with indications of a probable slight 
decrease. Sale prices for spring chick- 
ens were about steady. Considerable 
accumulations affected values. Better 
conditions prevailed for domestic poul- 
try. Nearby spring chickens 15c p lb 
lw, western 15c, southern 1l4c, fowls 15c, 
roosters 9c, turkeys llc, ducks 40@80c 
Pp pair, geese $1.12@1.25,p pair, live pig- 
eons 24@30 p pair. 

At Boston, there was a moderate de- 
mand. Fowls were firm in price, gnd 
spring ducks in fair supply and steady. 
Demand for dressed poultry was medi- 


um. South shore broiling chickens 20@ 
22c p lb d w, western 18@20c, northern 


fresh killed fowls 15@16c, 
15e, live fowls 13@131'%c, 
lé6c, squabs $3@3.50 p doz. 
Vegetables. 
. At New York, sale prices of onions 
and cucumber’ held steady. Egg plants 
were in fair demand when choice. Large 
green corn was scarce and sold well, 
with poorer quality moving slow. Most 
of the offerings of western N Y green 


western 14%@ 
chickens 15@ 


peas were in poor condition, and had 
to be disposed of at low values, al- 
though choice and fancy sold well. An 


easier feeling prevailed on string beans. 
Tomatoes were in heavy supply. Beets 
$1.50@2.50 p 100 behs, carrots 75c@1, tur- 
nips 1.50@3.50. celery 10@50c p doz, let- 
tuce 30@70c, corn 50c@1 p 100, cabbage 
3@4 p 100, cucumbers 60@75c p bskt, 
Norfolk egg plants 2.50 p cra, southern 
lima beans 3@4 p % bbl, Ky onions 2 
p bbl, 50@2, western N Y peas 73e 


Va 1 
@1.50 p bu bskt, string beans 75c@1.50, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 








to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any bree 


Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 
Horses, mules or jacks, 


Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, tlowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock, 

Help wanted for farm, mill. shop or house. 


Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to- 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
ay = is cnly five cents a word each insertion. 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


guarantee 





LIVE STOCK. 





POLAND CHINAS—June pigs, pairs mated. 
Choice large April pigs, either sex. Service boar, 
10 months. Pedigrees promptly furnished. B. H. 
ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 

CHESTER WHITE 4-months pigs. Happy Me- 
dium strain. Growthy, straight and square, Oxford 
ram lambs. HILL, Freeville, N Y. 


ED Sa 











tools and 
E. 


TO SETTLE estate, 
retail milk business. Worth $2000 per year. 
MUMFORD, Atty, Hone sdale, Pa. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN “bull,” year past, and 
Hampshire Down ram, two past, for sale by ELAM 
. COOLEY, Rodman, N Y. 


20 cows, crops, 


~ SHORTHORN BULL calves, Also one yearling. 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees, LINCOLN 
WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa, 





OHIO POLAND CHINA pigs, 
to 14 weeks, some choice boars. 
H. ROCKHILL, Marlton, N J. 

FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
E. AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 


os BRED Shropshire ewes and rams, all 
ages. 20 grade ewes, JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, 
N Y. 


Thoroughbred, 6 
eWrite for prices. 














THOROUGHBRED BPNGLISH Berkshires, $10 


pair. PINKNEY J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 





CHOICEST QUALITY Shropshire sheep. WIL- 


LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; 


my own saving; 

large flowering; every conceiy: able ci lor, shade an 

marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce, $1; —— 
Mr B. O’ Neil, Vigin, i, sy 


“Th 
mixture of pansies I ever had,’ , FRA {NCIS BRIT. 


Hempstead, Long Islan d, N 
CELPRY PLANTS— Strong, healthy 


p plan ants from 





seed sown thin (in rows) in rich beds. Golden 
Self-Bleaching, White Plume, Giant Paseal and 
Golden Heart, $1.80 per 1000; $1.25 per 500. I pack 
carefully, F, W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, 
N J. 

SEED WHEAT —Hardiest and heaviest yielding 
varieties. Get our free circular and samples before 
ordering. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


_WE PAY $25 a week and expenses to men with 


rigs, to introduce our Poultry Compound, 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 
$75 MONTH and expenses paid one active man 


in each county; THE ROYAL 
RAMEDY Co, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


permanent position, 
Toledo, O. 





OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
Ww ARD, 302 2 Greenwich St, New York. 
aa — 
APPL ES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry, produce, 
Prompt satisfactory returns, Established 59 years. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 
20 YEARS’ experience; best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce, AUS Y. & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New rk. 


DOGS, ‘RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


American Fwx- 
good hunters, 


35 THOROUGHLY BROKEN 
hounds, Shaner’s strain, that are 
trailers and know where and how to hunt wolf, 
deer and fox. J. HOWARD T AYLOR, Farmer's 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa, Stamps for circular, 


mal 

20 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 

composed of lavge and smal) ones, good hunters 

and not gun shy. Also some puppies, J. HOWARD 

TAYLOR, Farmer's Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 
Stamps for circular, 


ST RERNARD pm 
KENNELS, Waterloo, 

PEDIGREED RELGIAN hares, Prices low; hare 
book free. RIVERSIDE RABBITRY,  Brisben, 
N Y¥. 


COLLIE 


- 4 
ippies_ cheap, EXCELSIOR 
N ? 





NELSON’ s, 


London, Pa, 


$s 


puppies, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A THOROUGH business man, manager of a small 


coiporation, intends to make a busitess trip to 
Europe and is willing to take chaige of any affairs 
intrusted to him by other good hous« The efforts 


of the advertiser will be supported by excellent let- 
ters of introduction and recommendation, his lin- 
guistic capacities and his long business experience, 








1 reterences. Address to A. F., P O Box 822, 
New York City. 

FOR SALE—A shotgun, single barrel, breech 
loader, 1903 style. Brand new; dirt cheap. CHAS 
FEZLER, Patchogue, Bm Bs 

BARGAINS in bushel crates. . ARTHU 7 FER- 
RIs, Kidders, N Y. 

IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 


terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Excha: ge department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A single man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must —— care of horses, Apply with 
references, sta age and also wages required with 
board, to BRU NEON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


WANTED—An intelligent woman to act a3 
housekeeper, and take charge of boarding several 
men on a nursery farm, State particulars by letter 
to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


STEADY WOMAN for general 


home, State age, references. E, R. 
Strafford, N H. 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED. — 


MANAGER FRUIT, poultry farm. Also expe- 
rienced stock raiser, Open for engagement Sept 1. 














5 


farm 
Center 


work in 
SMITH, 


+ 


Best reference. Give terms and full particulars 
first letter, WM FETTER, Mt Holly, N J. 
A ROY 15 years old, wants a situation with a 


Catholic farmer. BOX 188, Metuchen, N J 


Obtained Most Excellent _ 
Results. 


I have obtained most excellent results 
from my advertisement of Barred Rock 
eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist, and would 
like to run inclosed card in April issues. 





[L. S. Townsend, Wilmington, Del. 
































—— 





squash 50c@1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 30@ 
60c p carrier. 
Wool. 

Within the past 10 days there has 
peen a marked increase in the number 
of sales. Large purchases have been 
reported from almost all the leading 
eastern markets. Some of the most 
prominent mills in the country have 
pought supplies more or less heavily. 
The demand was particularly good for 
wools grading quarter blood and below, 
in which class a large volume of busi- 
ness has been put through. There was 
considerable inquiry for fine and fine 
medium wool. All desirable wools, 
whether fleeces, territories, pulled or 
scoured, have been in general request. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 








WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP¢ 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, green peas 
90c@$1.25 p bu, green corn 1@1.25 p 109, 
string beans 1@1.50 p bskt, beets 1.25@ 
1.50 p 100, apples 75c@1 p bbl, blackber- 
ries 9@10e p qt, watermelons 18@22 p 
100, cabbage 4@5, potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl. 
Iiay 12@18 p ton, straw 8@16, bran 19@ 
19.50, linseed meal 25@26, middlings 21.50 
@22.50, corn meal 22@22.50, buckwheat 
60@62c p bu, corn 56@58e, oats 42@44c, 
rye 60@62c. Milch cows 30@50 each. 
veal calves 7@7.35 p 100 Ibs 1 w, hogs 6@ 
6.25, fowls 12@12'%c p Ib, chickens 15@ 
le, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 11@12c, geese 
10@11e. 

OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 7ic p bu, 
corn 55@60c, old oats 38c, new 30c, rye 
hdc, potatoes 60@65c, red onions 70c, pea 
beans 2.25. Bran $18 p ton, shorts 16, 


middlings 19, hay 10@12, straw 5.50@ 
6 p ton. Milk cows 30@45 each, steers 
t46@7ec p lb 1 w, veal calves 7@8c, hogs 
6.50@7, sheep 4@5, lambs 8@9, fowls 9c, 
chickens l4c, turkeys 10c, ducks 8@9c, 
eggs 13c. Baldwin apples 1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, muskmelons 4@12 p 100, watermel- 
ons 20@25 p 100, blackberries 7@8c p qt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh 

res 174%4@18c, hens 14c p lb 1 w, chick- 
ens 1l5c, ducks 12@13c, steers $4@5.25 p 
100 Ibs, calves 4@7, hogs 5@6.75, lambs 


5@6.75, sheep 2.50@4.50, new potatoes 1.25 
@1.50 p bbl, cucumbers 20@30c p bskt, 
lettuce 35@40c, green corn 8@15c p doz, 
green beans 65@75e p bu, onions 50@60c 
p bskt, tomatoes 20@60c, huckleberries 
base p qt, blackberries 4@6c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 


middlings $19@21.50 p ton, bran 17 
ai7.50, hay 16.50@19.50, straw 9.50@ 
11. oats 41@41%c p bu, wheat 74 


aise, rye 59@60c, corn 58@59c, mar- 


row beans 3@3.10, new apples 2.50@3 p 
bbl, onions 1@2.25, lettuce 40@50c p doz, 
beets 25@30c, carrots 25@35c, parsley 30 
a40c, green corn 20@25c p doz. Goose- 
berries 10@1le p qt, black raspberries 
11@12c, red raspberries 15@16c, black- 


berries 5@8c, 
runts 12@13c, 
eggs 18@18%c p doz, 
] w, roosters 9@10c, 
@18e, 


huckleberries 8@10c, cur- 
cherries 10@12c. Fresh 
hens 12@14c p lb 
spring chickens 15 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICK CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..19 @19%c 21%@22 c 18 @18%c 
1902 ..20%@21 c 2le 191%2@20 c¢ 


1901 ..20%@21 c 21 @21%c 19%@20 ec 

On eastern markets although receipts 
of butter were heavy prices have been 
well maintained. At some leading cen- 


ters considerable speculative buying 
Was done, it being generally believed 
sale prices had reached the lowest 


point they were likely to. In the west 
buying was light and values not as well 
maintained. 

At New York, business was conduct- 
ed on a satisfactory basis. Out-of-town 
buyers, together with a fairly large lo- 
cal speculative demand freely ab- 
sorbed offerings. Notwithstanding the 
heavy receipts, no decline in prices was 
expected. Cmy extras 19@19\%c, firsts 
174%4@18%c, extra state dairies 17%@18c, 
firsts 164%@lic, western cmy 1714 

At Boston, the market improved and 
quotations advanced and developed a 
steadier tone. There was a good, fair 
demand for strictly extra stock. Under 
grades met with a slow sale even at 
reduced prices. Extra cmys 20c p Ib, 
firsts 18@18%4c, Vt dairy extras 18@18éc, 
Vt and N Y dairy firsts 17@17%4ec, west- 
ern imitation creamery 15@15'4c. 


Penusylvania—At Pittsburg, extra 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


emy tubs 2214@23c p lb, pails 23@2384¢c, 
country roll 12@l14c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, ch cmy 18%%e, 
prints 19%c, ch dairy 12@13c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, separator 
emy 20@2ic, firsts 19@20c, imt 18@19c, 
emy prints 21@22c. 


The Cheese Market. 2 


A very satisfactory demand and only 
fair receipts has prevented accumula- 
tions on any of the leading markets. 
Quotations in consequence have been 
firm with a tendency to advance at 
some centers. Export demand has been 
light owing to liberal shipments of Can- 
adian goods. 

At New York, home trade demand 
continued fairly active and with few 
stocks of fancy goods on hand, some 
sales were made at a slight advance 
on regular quotations. Export demand 
was light. Small fancy state 10%c p 
lb, fair to prime 8%@10c, fancy large 
colored 10c, fair to prime 84%4@9'éc. 

At Boston, trade was quiet with quo- 
tations for strictly extra stock ruling 
steady. Off grades moved slowly. Ex- 
porters did little business. Extra N Y 
twins 10@10%c p lb, firsts 94%@9%c, Vt 
twins 9%@10c, firsts 914c, Wis extras 10 
@10\c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, N Y 
flats 11@11%c p lb, Ohio flats 104%@l11c, 
skims 9%@9%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, 
12%c, Ohio fiat 12e, 
12%c, limburger 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full 
cream 10%@lic, flats 11@11%c, picnic 
114% @11%c. 


N Y cheddar 
family favorite 


Experience in Building Up a Farm, 


[From Page 103.] 

but it was too slow. I was dissatisfied 
with grades, partly, I suppose, because 
they did not look fine enough. I 
thought one-half and _ three-quarters 
Jersey blood not enough, and it took 
time to get seven-eighths and fifteen- 
sixteenths. I got a few full bloods and 
kept raising all heifers, and soon got 
rid of all grades. The more full bloods 
I got the more butter I made, and the 
fewer blanks I got in cows. All this 
time I was learning better farming, bet- 
ter care of the cows, better housing and 
better feeding. It was one constant 
thought, reading of agricultural papers, 
and a close application to business— 
too close for health and nerves. 

As I quit the co-operative creamery 
I began dairying more in earnest, used 
deep settings, and then 12 years ago 
got one of the first Baby No 2 sep- 
arators with a capacity of 285 pounds 
milk per hour. I also bought an en- 
gine to run it. I think the separator 
was a great help in making more butter 
per cow. The highest I ever made was 
329 pounds per cow, but I hadly be- 
lieve I will ever push a herd to that 
point again. I think it did them no 
good. It took more grain each year tv 
make a pound of butter, the cows both- 
ered me more about getting with calf, 
and other things bothered me, and I 
sold the entire herd, except a few 
calves, and raised a new herd. I have 
now 50 head all under six years old. 

I have always used the best bulls I 
was able to get (judged by pedigree and 
individuality). At present the herd is 
headed by one of the best bulls in 
America. His dam and his sire’s dam 
have each given 10,000 pounds milk in 
a year. His sire and dam were each 
a winner over the island of Jersey, and 
each have produced a winner over the 
island, and all of their ancestors have 
been winners over the island, and have 
produced winners. 

I raise all heifer calves, feed them 
new milk until one to two months old, 
as they can stand separator skimmilk, 
and work them gradually at above age 
onto all skimmilk and wheat bran. I 
have tried oats, whole and ground, and 
other grain feeds, but bran is the stand- 
by. I breed the heifers at about 12 to 
15 months old. It is now no unusual 
thing to get 30 pounds milk per day 
from a two-year-old, and sometimes as 
much as 36 pounds per day. I have 
had lots of cows give over 40 pounds, 
and some near 50 pounds, per day, and 
they calved at two years. I see no rea- 
son for not breeding at 12 months old. 
I have tried some inbreeding, but don’t 
like it. 





a ee nS 

Gen Andrews, the Minnesota state 
fire warden, after a careful survey of 
the lumber resources of the state, says 
there are now standing 30,000,000,000 feet 
of timber, worth approximately $120,000,- 
000, which it will take 15 years to cut. 


Our Story of the News, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Corruption in trade unionism has been | 
exposed to an alarming degree in New 
York city. A former treasurer of a 
stone cutters’ union has been found 
guilty to stealing $12,000 of the union’s 
funds, and the trial served to bring out 
the fact that extortion has been com- 
monly practiced by walking delegates, 
blackmailing employers in the name of 
the unions. 








Two hundred prize winning Percheron 
stallions have just been imported from 
Havre, France. 





As a result of a detailed examination 
into the various departments of the in- 
sular government the Philippine com- 
mission has ordered a general policy 
of retrenchment and it is estimated 
that the pruning will save over $1,000,- 
000 annually. A further reformation will 
be the substituting of Filipinos in sub- 


ordinate positions formerly assigned to | 


Americans, following the policy of ele- 
vating the natives wherever merit de- 
serves. 





The army and navy division of the 
Young Men’s Christian association 
have under way plans for greatly ex- 
tending the work of the association in 
the Philippines. Association buildings 
are to be erected in many places in the 
archipelago, chiefly where large garri- 
sons are stationed, and an increased 





staff of workers will be sent to the 
islands. 
By a decision of the United States 


district court, rendered by Judge Lach- 
ren at St Paul; Minn, the state of Min- 
nesota loses its case against the North- 
ern Securities company, the court rul- 
ing that no laws of the state had been 
violated in the merger of the Great 
Northern railway company and the 
Northern Pacific company. The state 
will carry the case to a higher court. 
This decision has no bearing on the re- 
cent decision against the Northern Se- 
curities merger, which was a federal 
action, brought against the railroad 
companies on the charge of having vio- 
lated the Sherman anti-trust law. 





Five more men have been indicted 
at Washington, D C, for complicity in 
the postal frauds. They are: John T. 
Cupper, mayor of Lock Haven, Pa; W. 
G. Crawford of Washington; W. C. 
Long of Ohio; Maurice Runkle, a New 
York postal contractor, and §. J. Stern, 
a Baltimore (Md) business man. 





At a recent meeting of the Hawaiian 
home rule society it was strongly urged 


by a prominent member of the associa- , 
tion that congress be memorialized to | 


grant Hawaiian independence. He fa- 
vored the establishment of a govern- 
ment similar to that of Cuba. There is 
said to be a rapidly growing sentiment 
in the islands in favor of independence. 





Cc. K. G. Billings’s chestnut mare Lou 
Dillon has established her right to the 
title of queen of the turf by going a 
mile to harness at Cleveland, O, in 
2.02%, only half a second slower than 
the record of the famous stallion, Cres- 
ceus. 





Insurance Commissioner Host of Wis- 
consin has made an important decision 
affecting all life insurance companies 
doing business in that state, ruling that 
every company is obliged to divide its 
surplus between its policy holders. If 
upheld by the courts this means the di- 
vision of $300,000,000 among policy hold- 
ers in that state. 





The extended journey of King Ed- 
ward and Queen Alexandra through Ire- 
land, undertaken with some misgivings, 
has proved a triumphal procession, the 
royal party being everywhere most 
cordially received. 





The bureau of navigation reports that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
vessels built in the United States num- 
bered 1535, with a gross tonnage of 
456,076, as compared with 1657 vessels 
and a tonnage of 473,981 for the pre- 
vious year. 


The difficulty of securing desirable 
help has led some farmers in eastern 
Massachusetts to nire Italian women 
to work in their truck gardens, and the 
experiment has proved a complete suc- 
cess, One large grower says these wo- 


men stick right to business, don’t have 
to be pried up every morning, and they 
are careful and not wasteful. 
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DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty ; years the World’s Standard 


d for free catalogue. 


The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 














Free to Horse and 
Cattle Owners 
Our two large booklets 

telling how to cure 
Lump Jaw in cattle, 
Spavins and all 
kinds of blemishes 
upon horses, also 
Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeuy and 

Knee- Sprung, 
Inexpensive 
methods, 


menwhorely 

upon these 

same methods, 

and for whom 

we have saved 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 
Books mailed free 
if you write stating 
what kind of a case 
you have to treat. 


FLEMING RROS., 





Box 1054 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
TRUTHS 


ia owe separator book. It tells about the 
American, (¢,2°% 
Paris medal winner. The machine for 
you. The bookisfree. Write to-day. 
American Separator Co., 
Bainbridge, N. Y¥. 


oaeed 








Tuttle’s Elixir 


Cures all species of lame- 
ness. curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 
in horses. Equally good 
for internal use in — 
distemper, founder, 

monta, ete. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
™ refunded. 








endorsed by Adams Express Company. 
TUTTLE’S FAMILY FL EIR C Cures rheumatism, pai, 
book, “Vete: rinary 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 50 recta Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine bat Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall blisters; they offer onlytemporary relief if any 


n instance a I 


perience” 








STEEL ROOFING. 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets two feet wide, six feet long. 
The best Roofing, Siding or Cellin 

you can use. We turnish nails free an 

Faint roofing, two sides, Sauage either 

at corrugated or V’’ crim: 
ered ey — ones toall 


ped. Deliv. 
points § - v. 
8. east sissippi River and nort 


Ohio re at $2. 25 PER 8 DARE. 
po te other pointson ap feoelen 
are means 100 ,oro 


Write tor Free Guaionas No. erial 
from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING CO., W. 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 





WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question, continually asked most 
exporters of APPLES and ~ ef FRUITS to Europe. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual  7y" from an 


at of the New York 


Market in Europe and which is 
est Market for your goods, consult 


W. N WHITE & C0., "tay thas 


Telephone, 2120 pe Ae 


All Phan ‘ain pected to us are covered from loss by Fire 
or Flood while on pier or transit to Steamers. 








ABORTION| ox Hat The” 
Retention of Placent 
Failure to Breed. 


Kellogg Condition 
Powder is the Best Known 
and the most successful 








cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 


successful live — men everywhere. Write 
for on Addre 
H. W. KELLOGG "00., St. Paul, Minn. 








RM and Summer Home for Sale—Loontel in the beauti- 
ful Lebanon valley near rk 

and nd anperase eceneiy. Charming lovation on high ground. 
No malaria or mow 

120 acres. Address Chace, care American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


ires. Fine drives 


uitoes. House 15 rooms. Large barns. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Turning Out the Cows. 


FLORENCE J. BOYCE. 
When the sun shone on the mountains 
And the vales that lay between, 
And the snow had left the hillside 
And the Knolls were getting green, 
How I used to wait impatient 
For the morning to appear, 
When we'd turn the cows to pasture, 
In the springtime of the year. 


I can see the dim old stable 
With the cobwebs all about; 
I can hear the tie chains clanking 
When we turned the cattle out; 
I can see them jump and caper 
As they raced along the lane, 
Glad to know they were returning 
To the well known paths again. 


Time is such a stern old master, 
Setting tasks for you and me, 

And he keeps us moving forward 
From the happy used-to-be! 

But he cannot blot the picture 
That my memory treasures so, 

When we turned the cows to pasture 
In the springs of long ago. 


The Seventh Event. 


Helen Ellsworth Wright. 

It was the last Saturday of the sea- 
son at the hop yards. In the fields the 
pickers had but a scant six hours of 
work, for the kilns were ,overcrowded, 
In the baling rooms the long steel nee- 
dles had been plied continuously. At 
short intervals, heavy burlapped ob- 
longs were rolled from the scales and 
added to the stack, for shipment. 

Brady was only a picker. He had 
been “laid off’’ with the rest. In the 
meager shade beneath his tramp wagon 
he was. stretched, face downward. 
Grasshoppers lighted fearlessly upon 
his back and sprang off again, their 
wings clicking metallically. The sorrel 
mare, tethered to a clump of willow, 
came the length of her rope, and whin- 
nied for water. There was a stir in 
the wagon, and the sudden half cry of 
an awakening child. A frowsy headed 
little boy peered from under the can- 
vas curtains, then he clambered down 
and stood, ankle deep, in the stubble. 

“Daddy,” he called. ‘‘Daddy! Me’s 
hungry, daddy!” 

The man sat up and stared at the 
forlorn littie figure. 

“Amos is hungry, daddy!” the child 
continued imperatively. 

“Yes, yes,”’ the man mechanically an- 
swered. He rose, and stumbled over to 
a row of improvised shelves behind the 
sheet iron camp stove. The first can 
he opened was empty. The second held 
part of a loaf of bread. He cut a gen- 
erous slice and greased it sparingly 
with butter from a jar. Then he lifted 
the little fellow, swung him into the 
wagon again and climbed in behind 
him. The child eyed the bread with 
round, disapproying eyes. ‘““Mommer 
gives me mer-lasses,”’ he said slowly. 

“¥<e8." 

“And she gives my kittie milk.” He 
grabbed a lank gray kitten by its fore 
leg and pulled it toward him. ‘In the 
morning,” he continued thoughtfully, 
‘“mommer gives me mush—an’ pan- 
cakes. I want my mommer, daddy!” 

The man made no answer. His eyes 
traveled from the band of fresh cotton 
crepe upon his hat to a faded pink sun- 
bonnet that dangled among other gar- 
ments, suspended by huge safety pins 
from the wagon top. The child’s gaze 
followed his. ‘‘Will she be sorry ‘cause 
she didn’t take her bun-net?’’ he asked. 
Wondering at the silence, he looked 
questioningly up into his father’s face. 
“Is yer cryin” some more, daddy?” One 
grimy little hand patted the rough 
cheek above him, leaving telltale traces 
in its moisture. “Yer mustn't,” he 
said. ‘‘Amos’ll go an’ find her!” 

Brady pushed the boy suddenly from 
him, swung out of the wagon and bus- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


ied himself with the scant preparations 
for the evening meal. As he worked, 
a childish treble floated out to him, 
crooning in a fashion of its own 

“We're goin’—ter find—my mom- 
mer! We're goin’—ter find—my mom- 
mer!”’ 

The larder was limited. Never had 
the purse been so thin since Tom Brady 
and Marcia, his wife, had become of 
the people known in the west as “‘wag- 
on tramps.” The inevitable “rainy 
day” had come. It had found them 
in the midst of apricot season at the 
drier. There had been a brief illness 
and the child was ‘“‘boarded out” for a 
week. Then came the funeral. Brady 
had borrowed a low, flat wagon, and 
the mare, Sinabar, had drawn Marcia 
for the last time. At the hop yards it 
was hard to weigh in very much with 
a child to look after. Grief adds lead 
1o one’s fingers. So the mush and the 
“mer-lasses” had given out; the pock- 
etbook was depleted. 

A square of blue, printed paper from 
the town press fluttered over the stub- 
ble. Brady, slicing potatoes, half un- 
consciously paused and picked it up. 

“Day of Sports!’ it read. ‘“‘Last Sun- 
day ot the Season at the Hop Yards! 
Everyone Invited!” 

The letters swam before him; through 
them he saw visions of the past. Fora 
moment he seemed back in other “sport 
days’’—Back with Marcia, the girl he 
had courted—with Marcia, the bride— 
with Marcia, the mother. 

His eyes wandered listlessly down the 
page to the “‘Amusements.” 

‘I—Foot race, 100 yards, free for all; 
prize, $5. 

“2-Young ladies’ race, 50 yards; 16 
years and over; prize $2.50. 

“3—Tug of war contest, purse $10. 

“4--Hop-sack race, free, for all, to 
stake and return; prize $2.50. 

‘5—Long jump contest, free for all; 
prize $2.50. 

“6—Wrestling match, ‘Pickle’ Smith 
vs Lawton Perry; purse $5 

“7—Half-mile running heat, from 
commissary department to county road; 
open to all owners of horses; purse $20.” 

Brady’s gaze dwelt long upon the last 
named stakes. He sighed involuntarily. 
The amount was equal to the picking of 
two thousand pounds of hops! 

“Daddy,” the boy was standing beside 
him. His grave eyes searched the con- 
tenis of the pan upon his father’s lap. 
“Amos don’t like bread and taters,”’ 
he said, then added decisively, ‘‘Me 
wants pie!” 

A shadow rested on the man’s face; 
his brows contracted. The child saw 
it. Grasping his father’s. shirt, he 
climbed upon his knee. His chubby 
arms clung coaxingly. ‘‘Amos is a good 
boy,” he pleaded, ‘‘but he wants—some 
pie!”’ 

The man groaned; his mind reverted to 
the $20 stakes. Pie—money—the child’s 
contentment. The three were synony- 
mous. A sudden thought came to him. 
It sent the blood surging over his 
cheeks and forehead. He half rose to 
his feet, and sat down again. At last, 
he resolutely stood up. 

“T’ll be hanged if I don’t try!” he 
said. 

He raised himself on his toes, and 
teetered up and down to test the sup- 
pleness of his muscle. Once, it was 
very long since, he had been the crack 
rider of a traveling show. Once, he had 
ridden bareback in the ring, had picked 
up bouquets from the sawdust, while 
the band brayed inharmoniously, and a 
thousand people on the benches, whis- 
tled and cheered and applauded. Sina- 
bar, too, had had her day, though it 
was years in the background. Tradi- 
tion said she had been on the grand cir- 
cuit; she had made a mile in 2.04% to 
wagon, with running mate! She was 
sprung-kneed and cockle-jointed now. 
Her teeth had been filed long ago to 
make mastication possible, and yet~— 

Brady walked over to her. There was 
a spring in his step that it had not 


known since the days of shadow at the 
drier. He caught her by the bale rope 
around her neck. ‘‘Wh-oa! Steady, old 
girl,” he said. ‘“‘Stea-dy!’’ Sinabar, her 
forelegs bowed by force of disease, 
raised her drooping head. When had 
she not been steady! 

.‘Ea-sy, there!’”” Brady went on. He 
ran his hand along her ungroomed sides 
to her flanks, cautiously felt of her 
hocks, her pasterns, then he straight- 
ened himself and addressed her. 

“We'll try it, partner,” he said, ‘‘sure 
as gunpowder!” 

In the twilight that followed supper, 
Brady put the bridle to the harness 
upon Sinabar. One of the blinders was 
loose; the other was fastened on with 
cotton twine, but that did not matter. 
He vaulted to her back, and looked 
cautiously up and down the stretch of 
stubble. The field was clear. From 
the acres of tents at a distance floated 
the high tones of a cornet. Voices 
reached him faintly, like the voices in 
a dream. The man leaned forward. He 
spoke in the language of the turf. Sina- 
bar held up her head as if remember- 
ing. Brady, with an effort, recalled the 
persuasive terms he used to know. He 
repeated them in a loud whisper. A 
sudden self-consciousness overwhelmed 
him. The mare started. Her strained 
attention gave him courage. He spoke 
louder. Sinabar laid back her ears. She 
stretched her nose forward. Her nos- 
trils dilated. Brady raised his voice. 
Grief, time, place, were for the moment 
forgotten. A _ flying figure was sil- 
houetted against the trailing crimson of 
the west. At the commissary office, 
that night, a new name was entered for 
the 7th event. 

The sun blazed pitilessly down on 
the stretch of road from the hop yards. 
Heat waves chased one another along 
the fence rails. The whitened stubble 
seemed to shift uncertainly in the light. 
A vender was selling pink lemonade, 
and a thin little man wended his way 
in and out among the crowds of field 
hands, giving the time-honored cry: 
““Hokey-pokey, chewing candy, peanuts 
and popcorn!”’ Rosy girls leaned proud- 
ly upon the arms of their “steadies,” 
or walked with them, hand-in-hand, 
their fingers dovetailed together. The 
foot races had been run. The “tug of 
war” and the jumping contests were 
over. ‘Pickle’ Smith had knocked out 
Lawton Perry in the second round, and 
only the half-mile running heat re- 
mained to complete the amusements for 
the day. The people were growing im- 
patient to have it over. 

There were but four contestants en- 
tered. Three of them were already on 
the ground. Baldy, a white-faced bay, 
wore colors of blue cheesecloth floating 
from his bridle. John, a sturdly Mex- 
ican pony, carried streamers of orange, 
and Frisco, a horse of good points and 
evident breeding, had ribbons of red. 
Their riders waited anxiously. Sud- 
denly, a whirl of dust approached to- 
ward the sprinkled track. From. it, 
Brady emerged. His mare carried no 
colors. Her neck was stretched for- 
ward. Her open mouth showed the long, 
yellow teeth. The loose blinder of her 
harness bridle flapped with every step. 
Her rider wore no decoration but the 
band of new cotton crepe upon his hat. 

“Hi!” someone ironically shouted. 
“Six to one on the sorrel thoroughbred! 
She’ll make a grandstand finish, she 
will!” There was a_ general laugh. 
Brady lined up without a word, and 
waited for the signal. 

They were off! It was a capital start. 
Frisco was making the pace. The blue 
was running second. John was a length 
behind, and Sinabar— 

“Where’s your buckskin donkey!” 
roared a man. “Speed her on! Speed 
her on! Speed her on!” The crowd ap- 
plauded. 

“A season’s picking on the yellow 
jay!” yelled another. ‘‘Why don’t you 
make her go, Brady?” 

Brady did not hear them. He was 
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leaning forward. Every muscle was 
tense; his voice, low, vibrate, was ureg- 
ing the mare to her uttermost. Frisco 
was making time. John was holding 
his own, but Sinabar was creeping up. 
She had collared him! She had passed 
him! She was running neck to neck 
with the blue! The people no longer 
jeered. They leaned forward with 
straining eyes. 

“By Gosh!” a man cried. ‘“She’s up 
with old Frisco! The mare’s’ gone 
ahead!” 

In the excitement, no one noticed the 
tiny figure trudging along the road. 
His frock was torn and dirty. He held 
a lank gray kitten close within his 
arms. ‘‘We'’re goin’—ter find—my mom- 
mer,’ he crooned, then stopped, as he 
heard the rushing hoofs behind. He 
saw his father in the lead. ‘‘Daddy,” 
he cried, ‘‘take m-e!”’ 

Four foam-fiecked horses were bear- 
ing down upon him. Four sets of iron 
shoes were pounding on the track. The 
people saw it all. Men shut their teeth 
hard. Women caught up their own ba- 
bies and hid their faces in the chubby 


breasts. 
And Brady—he tugged at the bit, but 
the mare was keen for the goal. The 


old spirit was firing her veins. It was 
his child and—hers, Marcia’s! There 
was but one chance. In the days on 
the ring— 

“Amos!” he cried, “stand—still!” 
White-faced he swept down upon him, 
threw one arm about the mare’s neck 
—leaned low. The air pulsed with the 
beat of 16 iron shoes. 

From the flying mud and gravel of 
the watered road, Frisco dashed to the 
winning post. Sinabar carried a child 
on her back with a kitten clasped in 
his arms. 


There was a box placed by the pick- 
ers in the office of the commissary de- 
partment, the next day. It had a slit 
at the top. The men, when they cashed 
up their coupons, sidled along to it as 
though ashamed of their generosity. 
The inscriptions above it read 

“For Brady’s motherless kid, who 
rode in the 7th event.” 

Ss e 

A Georgia rural editor has this sign 
tacked on the door of his sanctum: 
“We're at home to the dollar whenever 
it rings.”’ 

“T don’t like Chinamen,” said the lit- 
tle girl with the golden hair, “they 
have such unlaundered complexions.” 





The Chorus Girl: Do you get your sal- 
ary regularly? 

The Ballet Dancer: Well, I generally 
have to kick before I get it. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
“The Woman in White.” 


A sort of pleasantry given this Summer to wo- 
men collectively—for, wherever one goes, nothing but 
the feminine dress of white is apparent. 

We are selling white dress cottons after this man- 
ner, You can buy them through our Mail Order 
Department just as well as if you were at the coun- 
ter. Order at once. There was never such sale for 
white goods, 

12 1-2c a yard for 

White Piques, 25c grades. 

White Oxford, 25c grades, 

White Brilliantines, 25c grades 

White Broches, 25c grades. 

White Dimities, 25c grades. 


15c a yard for 








White Madras, 35c grades, 
White Oxford, 35e grades. 
White Broches, 35¢ grades. 


White striped Shirting, 45c grades. 
25c a yard for 

White Scotch Madras, 60c grades. 
White Broche, 60c grades, 

White Brilliantines, 50c grades. 
White Piques, 50e grades 

White Oxfords, 60c grades, 

White Silk Ginghams, 530c grades, 
35c a yard for 

White Scotch Vestings, 5e grades, 
White Oxford Vestings, 55c grades. 
White Piques, 75c grades. 

White Broche Oxfords, 65c grades, 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 











Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge........... $1.90 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton.......... .0 
_ § FF Sey fee 1,00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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That Boy of Yours 


INEZ M’FEE. 





How can you expect to keep your boy 
at home unless you provide better en- 
tertainment for him than he can find 
elsewhere? Do not expect him to be 
an old man; remember that you were 
once a boy with a boy’s love for fun. Can- 
not you revive a little of that old-time 
liking and enter into your son’s sports? 
Do you ever try to make a comrade of 
him? Probably he would enjoy hear- 
ing of some of those old-time recol- 
Jections over which you and your neigh- 
por, when he comes in of an evening, 
laugh so heartily. 

Do you complain because he does not 
like to sit down and read your daily 
newspaper? Don’t do that; there is 
nothing so dry and uninteresting to a 
young person who has not acquired an 
interest in the outside world as a news- 
If you wish to interest him in 

subscribe for a wide-awake 
boys’ paper. Get several if you can af- 
ford it Search out some of the most 
interesting stories and tell them to your 
son. Be careful to go about it in such 
a way that he will not suspect that you 
are trying to interest and entertain 
him. If you cannot tell them while he 
is helping you about the work, try re- 
lating them while you are at the table. 
Be sure to begin some interesting story 
and leave it unfinished. If you have 
told it in a pleasant, entertaining way 
the boy will probably be anxious to hear 
the final, and will read it for himself. 
He is not apt to put down the paper 
without glancing through it and he 
will almost unconsciously form a lik- 
ing for reading. Encourage this all 
vou can, and whenever possible present 
him with a book. If you are inexperi- 
enced in choosing books for boys, try 
some by such authors as Horatio Alger, 


paper. 
reading, 


a. A. Henty, Harry Prentice, James 
Otis, Oliver Optic and Edward S. Ellis. 
Do not expect your boy to work for 


you year in and year out with a great 


interest in his work unless he expects 
to reap some of the profits. If he is 
old enough, let him have all he can 
raise on a certain field. Give him the 
red heifer’s calf, that two-year-old 
brown calf, or that Chester White sow 


und her ten little pigs, with the under- 
standing that he must consult you be- 
fore disposing of any of them, and that 
he must make them furnish his clothes 
and a part of his spending money. 
From their earliest years boys ought 
to have something about the farm for 
their own, to do with as they please. 
There is a good deal of jockey about 
the average boy and he enjoys trading 
und speculating, thus gaining a great 
deal of experience that will be useful to 
him. Not long ago we heard a prom- 
inent banker and land owner, who in 
common with his brother is worth many 
thousands, state that the very first 
property they ever owned was an old 
billy-goat and that he formed the foun- 
dation of their wealth. Of course there 
are not many boys who have the finan- 
cial ability to amass a fortune with 
only a billy-goat for capital, but they 
can at least try, and anything about 
the farm which creates in them a feel- 
ing of ownership is so much interest 
added to the farm life. 

If the boy has a liking for carpenter 
work, perhaps his mother and sisters 
may induce him to stay at home even- 
ings and work for them. Mother needs 
a new molding board, a kitchen cabi- 
net, a corner cupboard, some new 
shelves and convenient drawers in the 
pantry. The girls want a bamboo mu- 
sic rack, a corner cupboard for china, 
some nice book shelves, footstools, etc. 
The handy boy may make himself very 
useful if he wishes to do so, and wheth- 
er he has this desire or not will depend 
upon how he is treated. Do not expect 
him to do good work without tools; 
take interest enough in his work to pro- 
vide him with what he needs. 

His interest may center upon some- 
thing that seems extremely foolish to 
you, but if it is a proper employment, 
do not interfere. He had much better 
be occupying himself in this way than 
to be idling his time on the streets. 
For instance, I have in mind two chums 


of an electrical turn of mind. They 
would occupy themselves for hours 
Studying works on electricity, trying 


experiments, constructing simple appli- 
ances, etc. Their fathers did not fuss 
and fume, as many fathers would, but 
Sagely nodded their heads over it and 
aided the boys in every way possible. 
When they began experimenting on the 
telephone, the fathers came forward 


MATTERS WORTH WHILE 


and each furnished half the funds to 
put up a line between their homes, the 
boys doing the work. Of course this 
took money, but the boys were fur- 
nished with a winter’s employment and 
were busy and interested while their 
comrades caroused about the town. 
Col Parker, the great schoolmaster, 
said that the reason so many boys were 
lost was because parents and teachers 
failed to make use of the great gifts 
of God in nature. You country fathers 
have about you a wealth of material 
sufficient to interest the wildest and 
most stubborn lads. Study your boy as 
you would a difficult problem. Make 
his interests your own. Strive to inter- 
est him in the life about him. Be to 
him father, philosopher, companion and 
friend. Do not tie the boy too closely. 
Let him feel perfectly free to invite 
his friends to spend the evening. Pro- 
vide them with such games as domi- 
authors, ecrokinole and ping-pong. 


noes, 
If they desire more active entertain- 
ment let them clear the dining room 


or kitchen and play there. 

Many fathers will think that they 
cannot afford to comply with the sug- 
gestions offered here—but can they af- 
ford not to? It is a serious thing when 
boys are brought up with no love for 
the old home and with no interest in it 
except the interest they take in get- 
ting their exact share of the estate. 
Fathers, think it over seriously and ask 
yourself: “Am I doing all I can for my 
bov? Am T going about it in the right 
way to correct his faults? Is he likely 








to become a noble citizen under my 
training?” 
At Sunset. 
MARION N. CLARK. 
Lo! yonder, in the western sky 


A blaze is mounting broad and high! 
The trailing clouds that come and go 
Take fire as they approach the glow, 
And all the burning sky proclaims 

A day in flames! 


Have we at sacrificial cost 

This day insured? Or have we lost 
Through lack of heart or want of care, 
his glowing link of splendor rare, 
And weakened, thus, all we retain 

In our brief chain? 


Ere fade the gleams in ashes gray, 
Can we not rescue from the day 
Some uncompleted task or thought 
That may be in the morrow wrought? 
The keystone, ’mid its deeds of worth, 
Of noble birth! 

=  ——_— 


Dairying for the Farmer’s Daughter. 





The following extracts are from an 
essay by Miss Edith Parsons of Hen- 
dricks county, Ind, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter who entered the winter course at 
Purdue university, more with the idea 
of getting away from home than any- 


thing else. She returned home filled 
with the possibilities the home dairy 
offered her, and at once settled down 


to show what she could do. 

Miss Parsons began with three or 
four cows kept to supply the family. 
Now she is selling the product of be- 
tween 15 and 20 cows at a profitable 
price, because of its uniform excellence 
and regularity of supply. Moreover, she 
enjoys the work, and believes heartily 
in the field dairying offers the wide- 
awake independent farm girl. Of her 
work and success she says: 

“Our first and main difficulty has been 
that of increasing our dairy herd. In 
order to increase the herd more rapidly 
we bought cows that were said to be 
good cows, and sure enough they were 
good milk cows, but not at all profita- 
ble to keep as butter cows, SO we were 
compelled to sell them at a great loss, 


and we finally discovered that people 
who own good butter cows will not 
sell them. We feel that we are now 


overcoming this great difficulty by rais- 
ing our own cows. 

“After you decide to begin dairying 
the question arises, who shall care for 
the milk and make the butter? Shall 
it be the farmer and his sons who toil 
in the field all day, or shall it be the 
tired mother and wife, who shall do 
this work, thinking it one of her many 
duties, instead of a source of pleasure 
te her? No! In my opinion it should 
be the farmer’s daughter. 

‘“‘Many mothers persist in saying that 
the work in a dairy is too hard for 
their daughters, and would soon become 
a drudgery to them, but I believe moth- 
ers of this opinion forget that any 
work, no matter how hard, if entered 
into with the soul and willing hands, 


ceases to be drudgery and becomes an 
art. 

“Tt is a girl’s nature to love admira- 
tion, and what is more admired in a 
girl than thoughtfulness, willingness, 
cleanliness and the rapidity with which 
she works. All of these elements are 
a necessity to a person working in the 
dairy, and can easily be acquired by 
practice. If more girls would work in 
a dairy or would do some work that 
would give them more exercise in the 
open air, I am quite sure their health 
would be improved. 

“Why, then, do so many girls leave 
the farm and go to the city to engage 
in some shop work or work that re- 
quires all of their time during the day 
and often part of the night? I fully 
believe it is because their eyes have not 
been opened to the true wealth of the 
farm or the many advantages the girl 
on the farm has over the shop girls. 
*Tis true that the girl on the farm arises 
early, but if she is engaged in the dairy 
business her morning’s work is com- 
pleted by 9 o’clock, then she has from 
9 o'clock until 4 o’clock in the after- 


noon to devote to the culinary art, 
sewing, music or fancy work. When 


her evening’s work is completed, which 
is usually about 6 o’clock, she has sev- 
eral hours to devote to reading or any 
way she wishes. Should life under 
these circumstances be dull or uninter- 
esting? 

““Many people would scorn the idea of 
calling the general farmer’s daughter 
an artist, but I think it can truthfully 
be said that the girl who, by her own 
cleanliness and willing hands, can make 
first-class, gilt-edge butter, can indeed 
be called an artist. The dark side to 
dairying for the farmer’s daughter is 
that it is an every day business that 
cannot be put into inexperienced hands, 
without getting things out of balance, 
and that whole days off must be few. 
But a girl who has tact and judgment 
enough to get the best results from a 
Jersey cow, is well qualified to win by 
persuasive measure any favor she may 
covet, 

“So I would say to the farmers’ 
daughters, stick to the farm, take up 
some profession that can be practiced 
on the farm, whether it be dairying or 
poultry raising, don’t for a single mo- 
ment let the tempter have possession 
of you, but think of your health and 
of those little gold mines on the farm 
and remember that with health comes 
happiness, and with happiness wealth.” 

becihtned estes": caus 


Missouri’s Lead in Agricultural Education, 

With each succeeding year it becomes 
clearer that a course in agriculture 
must eventually become a part of the 
curriculum of the public schools, par- 
ticularly the schools of rural districts. 
The nature study idea is a long step 
in that direction, but it does not go far 


enough. What is needed now is a thor- 
ough training in the basic principles 


of agriculture and horticulture. It is 
manifest that teachers untrained along 
these lines are incapable of teaching 
these subjects. The first logical step, 
therefore, would seem to be-the training 
of teachers. This fact has long been 
recognized at the Missouri college of 
agriculture, and a systematic effort to 
cope with the problem has been made. 
The results so far have been most grat- 
ifying. 

The Missouri agricultural college en- 
joys the distinction of being the first in- 
stitution in America to offer courses in 
agriculture and horticulture to teach- 
ers. President R. H. Jesse was the first 
to suggest and later to demonstrate the 
fact that the most important step in 
the movement to introduce agriculture 
in the public schools is the training 
of teachers who are to give instruction 
in this work in the schools. In the sum- 
mer school at the college each year for 
the past six years, courses have been 
offered in agriculture and horticulture, 
and these courses have been largely 
elected by the teachers attending. Asa 
result of the work done here, every state 
normal school in Missouri now has a 
professor of agriculture. More than 500 
teachers have thus been trained in agri- 
culture and horticulture by the educa- 


tional institutions of Missouri, A con- 
servative estimate shows that more 
than 5000 Missouri children’ received 


some instruction during the past year 
in these two branches. 

All of the work given may be prop- 
erly classified as nature study, but is 
distant from the general idea of nature 
study in that it is technical agriculture. 
The courses given to teachers at this 
institution are elementary courses in 
soils, farm crops and horticulture. Dur- 
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ing the summer of 1903 two courses in 
horticulture are being given to teachers, 
one at Columbia and one at Joplin. A 
six weeks’ course in agriculture began 
July 15. The work done in these courses 
is accepted by the superintendent of 
public instruction for state certificate. 

In order to reach a larger number, 
and to give definiteness to all the in- 
struction offered in these courses, the 
tollege has begun the publication of a 
series of bulletins which are intended 
to give the elements of agriculture and 
horticulture. In this series have been 
published two bulletins, one on Plant 
propagation, and the other on the Prin- 
ciples of plant production—the seed. It 
is proposed to complete the series on 
the principles of horticulture, and an- 
other on the principles of plant produc- 
tion, particularly as applied to soils 
and crops. Each of these series, when 
completed, will be an elementary text- 


book, and will be recommended to 
teachers as reliable authority on the 
subjects treated. The state superin- 


tendent of public instruction has rec- 
ommended these bulletins and the out- 
line prepared by the college for the pub- 
lic schools of Missouri, and a large 
number of teachers are _ successfully 
giving this work in rural and high 
schools. 

lt is impossible to measure the good 
which will certainly follow this suc- 
cessful effort for the teaching of these 
important subjects to the children of a 
great agricultural state. The state board 
of agriculture has been more than en- 
thusiastic in its support of the work. 
Information regarding this plan may 
be had by writing to F. B. Mumford, 
Columbia, Mo. 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bieyele 


5 . 

03 Models high grace $9 to $15 
1901 & '02 Models, best makes $7 to $10 
M500 2ND - HAND WH 

all makes and models good as new $8 to $8. 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. W 






our wonderful special offer to agents. 


res, equipment, sundries, half price. 


AUTOMOBILES new and sec- 


ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. kc 
and styles. If interested write for yh. tutalos ms 
t.73 A 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY. (ilic4c0, 16 
HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 
FREE ted. Splendid health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 
Teferences. (** Reliefs ’’ or change of climate cannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containing reports of man 
interesting cases. Address DR. HA YES, Buffalo, N.Y, 


RELIABLE MEN 
in every localit; 
ghout the Uni 


throu; 

y States to introduce ous 
goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
all conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses not to 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment to good honest, roe 
liablemen. Noexperience needful. Write for full particulars. 


MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, ¢ 














New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 7-12 
$60 000 In Premiums 
5 and Prizes 

It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit 
ever given in the state. More cash offered than for- 
merly. The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased. 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have 
been added in the cattle and swine departments. 
Full classitication for 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- 
partment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year, 
Special care will be given to locating the machinery 
exhibit in advantageous positions, 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date, To 
appreciate the additions made, a copy of the prize 
list should be secured at once. 
Farm Produce 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the large increase in classes. An 
exceptionally fine display may be expected. 
Dairy Exhibit. 

More money than ever will be offered in this de- 
partment, Several new classes in cheese have heen 
added, insuring a larger exhibit than the fine one of 
last year. 

Fruit and Flowers 
will interest everybody, as an unusually fine display 
will be seen this year. New classes have been added 
in this department. 

Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Aug 
8, all other departments Aug 31, excepting machin- 
ery, which close on Sept 7. Send for prize list. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N Y, 

The New York Commission for the St Louis 
Exposition will pay transportation charges to St 
Louis, and return, on all Cattle, She and Swine, 
owned in New York state, and awarded first pre- 
mium at the New York state fair, to be held at 
Syracuse, the week beginning Sept 7, 1903. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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The Small Boy's If. 
CAROLYN &. BAILEY. 
If I could be 
monkey, 
And climb up in 
a tree, 
When anybody 
mentioned 
chores, 
How happy I 
should be! 


em, 


onl ¢ 





If I could be a lion 

And roar, and 

roar, and roar, 

Then nobody 

would comb 
my hair 

Or wash me any 


more, 


be a 


could 
grizzly bear, 
A prowling 


If I 


through the 
wood, 
I'd be too wild to 


go to school— 
Oh, wouldn't 
that be,good! 
If I could be a 
monkey, 
Or a lion 
bear, 
I’d see the circus 
every day— 
You know Td 
live right 
there. 
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The Phantom Vessel. 


A STORY FOR BOYS BY LOUISA A NASH, 





Harold had been longing to go with 
the fisher-folk, and begging his mother 


to allow him. 
“T'll go to school nichts, when I’m 
hame,” he assured his mother, in his 


broad Scotch. 

She had ambitions that her son should 
rise to be a “‘domine.”” “But you knaw, 
larold, there’ll be muckle to make ye 
scairt on the big seas, without your 
faither!’”’ she said. His father was dead, 
and this was one reason why Harold 
vanted to be earning some money. 
‘“‘Mither,’”’ he would say, ‘“‘you’ll have 
no need to be working so hard, when 
the fishing-folk divide wi’ me!’”’ 
“But, Harold, ye’ll be so aisy scairt 
she kept on lamenting. “Ye’re nought 
but a bairn!’’ She knew that he was 
nervous, and that the superstitions of 


” 


the country, the east coast of Scot- 
land, had not helped him, 
“Davy and Tammas will tak’ guid 


care of me!” he would answer. 

“Yes, but do not forget that the guid 
God'll tak’ guid care o’ ye; and help 
tak’ the scairt out o’ ye, if ye axe 
Him! And dinna hark on what Dan 
McKean tells ye. The on’y faith Dan 
has is in the de’il. Forget there is sich 
a body!” 


Harold promised his mother fair, and 
began counting up the shillings he 
hoped would be his. He popped his 


head in the last minute when the time 
came ror him to start, calling out, 
*“Mither, your gown’'s quare and auld! 
You'll be having a bonny new one when 
I come back with siller in my pocket!” 
His blue eyes brightened, for it made 
him happy to think that his father 
would nave said that. 
* . * * * + * 

They were about 70 miles from port; 
the sun had set; the great line of drift- 
nets were ‘‘‘shot’”’ from the vessel, and 
the bobbing corks or bladders, marking 
the top of the nets, followed in its 
wake, 

The men had hoisted two white lights, 
which told that the vessel was fishing 
with drift-nets. Excepting the captain, 
two men and a new boy, the crew were 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


all below to sleep till midnight, when 
the nets would be hauled in. A phos- 
phorescent gleam on the dark waters 
told them there would be a_ goodly 
weight of herrings. Suddenly McKean 
gave a startled cry, and pointed, with 
a shaky hand, out over the starboard 
bow. 

Not a sail had been in sight all the 
evening, and now within a short dis- 
tance floated a ship! But eyes never 
had lighted on one like this—about the 
size of a small coaster, rising with every 


little flowing wave, no mgsts or fun- 
nels, no light showing, but a_ dull, 
ghastly gleaminess over all! The wind 


seemed bringing her nearer and nearer 
every minute! 

“The de’il’s in her!” said McKean 
with a trembling voice. “Cut the nets 
adrift, captain, and make off; best pick 
"em up by daylight!” 

The captain pooh-poohed the idea, 
suying, ‘“‘That were a job for bairns, 
with their heads full o’ nonsense,” look- 
ing at Harold. “‘Whativer would the 
folk say, if ye went hame, and left 
half the haul for a ghaist to tak’? And 
whativer would the papers say?” 

“There’s no such body, Dan McKean!” 
said Harold, bravely, for he didn’t wish 
the captainto reckon him a bairn. ‘*‘Least 
ways he runs off when a man’s brave 
enough to shame him!’’ He turned his 
back to the phantom ship, adding, “It’s 
a bit of an iceberg, broke off, and run 
loose!’ Then they all worked hard till 
the last load of fish was dumped in. 
Not till then did they hoist sails and 
shoot forward as though flying from 
an enemy. The ghost vessel dwindled 
down small, and soon was but a little 
patch on the horizon. When the morn- 
ing grayed, and when later the sun 
rose red, there was nothing to be seen 
but a waste of waters. 

“In broad daylight no one talks about 


midnight ghaists!” the captain said 
philosophically to his friend, Mr Insh. 
We'll say nothing aboot it when we 
get hame! I’m ready to laugh at my- 
self noo. So what would other folks 
be?” 


When Harold got home the siller and 
his mother’s new gown put everything 


out of his head for the moment. Then 
an old friend of his father’s came in 
and he began telling him about the 


wonderful looking vessel. 

“I’m thinking,’ said John Carrick, 
“that I’ve seen your friend the ghaist; 
and what’s more, I spent the night with 
him. We were working a bit to the 
north of where I reckon you were lying. 


A wee after midnight cam’ a shout 
from the deck. We came up, and an 
uncanny sight were before our eyes! 
Not a breath o’ wind stirred, and we 
were obliged to bide where we were! 
But the ghaist, he drifted nearer and 
nearer. It was not a very cheerful 


watch we had the night! When day- 
light cam’, we could see the thing itself 
lookin’ like a great white hillock. We 


did not feel so eerie then, and when 
the breeze sprang up, we went in 
closer and there lay a dead 
whale!” 


The theory was, Mr Insh says, that 
an ocean current had carried him down 
south, while the phosphorescent light 
showed from his huge body. He was 
no more seen on that occasion, for a 
gale veering round from the southwest 
drove the ghost north again. 

“A deed whale’s not worth a fright! 
No mor'n a giant glow worm!” remark- 
ed Harold’s mother. “A gude thing I 
set ye to learning the auld psalm last 
Sabbath. Can ye say it noo, Harold?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, mither, and I said it over to 
mysel’ the night, when 1 turned my 
back on the quare ship.’”’ And he re- 
cited in a sing-song voice: 

“When in the nicht afeared am I 

When waal I call upon the Lord, 
For waal I knaw His waking eye 

Is richt upon me with this word— 
‘My angels camp aboot ye round, 
And they waal keep ye _ safe 

sound!’ ” 


and 


Down at Uncle Bill's. 
E. A. BRININSTOOL, 





I want to go to Uncle Bill's, 
Where I kin have some fun; 
Where all the folks ain’t findin’ 
With everything that’s done; 
Where hired girls don’t try to keep 

Things so all-fired neat, 
An’ yell when I come up the steps: 
“You, Johnny, clean yer feet!’ 


fault 


I want to go to Uncle Bill's, 
Where folks don’t stick their nose 

Up in the air becuz I wear 
My very oldest clo’es; 

Where I kin haul my stockin’s off 
An’ go barefoot all day, 

An’ wade out in the duck pond, er 
Turn han’springs on the hay. 


I want to go to Uncle Bill’s— 
They’s sumthin’ there to do. 

I sit up readin’ Injun books 
As long as I want to. 

I ride the horses to the barn, 
An’ help to milk the cows, 

An’ go down in the lot to watch 
The hired man ’at plows. 


I want to go to Uncle Bill’s— 
I don’t have no fun here! 

They keep me too all-fired clean, 
An’ call me “Johnny dear.” 

They’re allers watchin’ out fer words 
I hadn’t orter speak, 

An’ make me wash my face an’ han’s 
A million times a week. 


I want to go to Uncle Bill's, 
Where I kin git enough 

Of puddin’, doughnuts, pie an 
An’ all that kind o’ stuff. 

Where I ain’t told I mustn't call 
Fer but one piece, but where 

They tell me to keep eatin’, long 
As anything is there. 


’ cake, 


I want to go to Uncle Bill’'s— 
That’s jest the place fer me. 

They’s allers sumthin’ there to do, 
An’ sumthin’ there to 

I go in swimmin’ when I please, 
An’ climb around the hills— 

Oh, you kin bet the place fer fun 
Is down to Uncle Bill’s! 


White Cotton Ball Upon Oak. 


E. R. MILLER. 


see. 





On the white oak I often find what 
appears to be balls of white cotton, 
with little red or brown points show- 
ing over the surface. The size of these 
balls varies from an inch to 2 inches 
in diameter. When to pieces 


pulled 





HOME OF OAK GALL FLY. 
they disclose at the center a collection 
of seed-like grains a trifle smaller than 
a grain of wheat, and attached quite 
as are the seeds of the dogwood. 

From each extends a swollen stem 
out through the cotton, terminating at 
the surface in the dark point. If one 
did not know the fruit of the oak, these 
white, delicate growths might easily be 
mistaken for it. Pull apart the fluffy 
mass and take out a few of the seeds, 
opening them with care, and you will 
find in each a wee, light-colored larva, 
or if late in June a lively black fly, 
cynipe seminator, which had it not been 
disturbed would have later on emerged 
through a round hole in the side of the 
seed-like cradle. It is one of the gall 
flies and has a very shiny black body, 
six yellow brown legs and dark anten- 
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nae. The gauze wings show a pretty 
pattern at the front, made by tiny dark 
veins. It is about 1-16 of an inch in 
length and its many jointed antennae 
are nearly as long. It moves these 
rapidly as it proceeds about its busi- 
ness, and the wings are frequently lift- 
ed above the back as if it were enjoy- 
ing a comfortable stretch. It frequent- 
ly raises its hind legs, and with them 
dresses down its shining body, spend- 
ing a great deal of time in making its 
apparently elaborate toilet. 


_- 


The Social Cardinal Grosbeak. 


ELEANOR HALL, 








For several winters a beautiful car- 
dinal grosbeak has taken our front 
veranda for his sleeping quarters. Dur- 
ing the day he often brings other mem- 
bers of his family to call, but never to 
spend the night. A large hammock 


hook is his bed. The porches around 
the house are covered with ivy, and 
the winter berries are very attractive 


to the grosbeak family. 

One day last winter, hearing quite 
a commotion in the porch, I looked to 
learn the meaning. What was my sur- 
prise to see a family of five grosbeaks 


eating their supper from the ivy ber- 
ries, the father, a most brilliant fel- 
low, seemed happy to have his spouse 


and children with him, although if she, 
wishing to be a bit more social, flew 
to his particular vine, she was reward- 


ed by a vicious poke, and he would 
leave for more lofty eatables. This 
family of birds were a happy, content- 
ed lot. One afternoon as they were 
taking their evening meal of berries, 
TI noticed the father scolding them. 
They would stop eating, turn their 
pretty heads toward him, and appar- 
ently listen, then resume their lunch. 
Soon he flew at his spouse and gave 
her a sharp poke with his beak. §S 

readily took the hint, and calling to 


the children, all flew away, except the 


father. He ate a few more berries, 
seeming to believe he required more, 
then flew to his hammock hook for the 
night. 

I have often opened the door, and 
with a lamp in my hand, asked friends 
who were with us to come out and ad- 
mire my beautiful pet. He would turn 
his head to one side, look inquiringly 
at us, but pay no further attention. 
When the weather was very cold he 


would come earlier to the porch, com- 
o’clock. His 


ing often as early as 4 
cheerful chirp would be the note for 
us to arise in the morning. As the ber- 
ries grew scarcer he ceased to invite 
his family to the perches, but would 
take them to the grape arbors, where 
they found the dried grapes, and seemed 
very fond of them. 

My cardinal bird is no coward, and 
the vicious bluejay and sparrow hold 


no terrors for him. As spring advances 
the cardinals turn their attention to 
home building, and the air is then filled 


with their sweet notes. But they sel- 
dom visit the perches after work be- 
gins. The little mother never. She is 


at home, on the alert for enemies, and 
will guard her children, even with her 
own life if necessary. In another talk 
I will tell you of some of my bluebirds, 
their habits, songs and home life. 


—— $$ ————————— 


Birds of New York—It has been 
said that it is not good to _ re- 
ceive and give nothing in return. So 


here is a list of the birds I have seen 
this year: Robin, English sparrow, blue- 
bird, crow, song sparrow, red winged 
blackbird, red tailed hawk, chickadee, 


house wren, palm warbler, flicker, Sa- 
vannah sparrow, bronzed groeckle, 
kingbird, junco, sparrow hawk, loon 


spotted sandpiper, bluejay, sand swal- 
low, slowing woodpecker, eave swallow, 
bebolink, goldfinch, Baltimore oriole, 
meadow lark, horned lark, black and 
white creeping warbler, red breasted 
nuthatch, bay winged sparrow, catbird, 
summer yellow warbler, brown thresher, 
chipping sparrow, American three-toed 
woodpecker, ruffed grouse, cedar wax- 
wing, golden plover, mourning warbler, 
scarlet tanger, rose breasted grosbeak, 
orchard - oriole, chimney swift, crane, 
kingfisher, cuckoo. Do any of the Out- 
door club know the bird called ‘‘wake- 
up,” and if it has another name?—[G, 
A. Kimball, New York. 





Nell: Why do you say she sails un- 
der false colors? 

Belle: Gracious! 
face is painted. 


Just see how het 




















Your Mother. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 

















The world may praise your name with 
cheer and shout, 
But while you live there will not be 
another 
With heart so full of love, so free from 
doubt, 
As one within your home you call 
your mother. 
=_ 
are Phillippe’s Chaos, 
RA WHITTEMORE, 
erything Was upside down. Hat 
xes, with all sorts of marvelous head 
ons inside, were piled promiscu- 
; yn cl rs, tables and counters, 
dres forms towered above’ the 
s here nd tl as if trying to 
lignity to the surroundings. 
l mean th the lressmiuking and 
ry es lishment of spruce little 
m PI had just been moved to 
1 | rte Sl hud had a busy sea- 
1 there vel i number of 
t be fille they were 
omised at y date. And 
a ill this 2 to be done 
her girls, every one of them, 
el Va 1 ? 
\ { last 1 had been tum- 
to a cori na tiie move had 
= i stunding in the 
hes \ il left in the 
of tl tool x i d, “if chaos 
y it ij urely in me. Any- 
! tir Mu ind I guess I’m 
I don’t s hy people want 
lresses nd hats und cloaks— 
ld never st y part of them, 
all I « vegin ’ 
ladam P} really did love 
rk, SI d aim simply for 
She had a iy of studying the 
of a figu l iking short peo- 
k taller, al those of long meas- 
ts somehe eemed to lose sev- 
hes o } itomy under her 
touch But she wus tired now, 
s she ] « 
make ordet nyself before I at- 
o do so in this room,” she final- 
1ded So th next morning 
is sign on her door which 
M n Phil p ol of town 
pening day, Se} 1 
had packed r little trunk, 
out of the d ! ind taken the 
a ble t in tl very night of 
ving. How sl lid sleep the next 
own wh , +) 
hore 
ra te l 
«} 1 
1 up I 
n of a good 
‘ s ho business cares 
he to hear her sing. 
is sul gx how quickly things 
places, and he little effort get- 
x settled proved after the madam’s 
na few days befon the first. She 
wen to the city on her way home 
iven a rush order for new stock; 
rls had rked with a will thost 
ivs, und all is in readiness. 
pening day . She had held 
y pretts ones, but somehow this 
ned to outshine them all. The fresh- 
nd daintiness of everything, es- 
iallvy of the madam herself, attracted 
nv new customers, and business 
omised wonders. “I wouldn't have 
de such progress as this if I hadn't 
gun on myself,” Madam Phillippe 
luded. 
-_ 
es Polly's Kitchen. 
tRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 
Of course it isn’t everyone whose hus- 
nd is a carpenter, so that her kitchen 
n be made over to order. Neither is 
everyone who owns his own home, 
d so has the right to alter or add to 
he kitchen. The Pollys owned their 


house—it 


cost, 


] 


was old-fashioned—and more- 
er Mr Polly was a carpenter. 

Mrs Polly's kitchen was also her din- 
z< room. The day I spent with her, 
Polly had a hot fire to get dinner 
but we did not in the least mind 
he heat when we sat down to dinner, 
he kitchen was breezy. 
There was a window and a 
he facing the street, and a 


so 
door on 
side win- 


A FREE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Dr. D. A. Williams, East Hampton, 
onn., says if any sufferer from Kidney 
nd Bladder Disease will send him their 
ddress, he will mail them free of all 
some of the remedy they are look- 
ig for—The ONE that will cure them. 


fAdv. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


dow and a door opposite, toward the 
orchard. Each doorway had instead of 





screen doors, double doors of green 
blinds, on the inside of which was 
tacked fly netting; and the shutters 
could be so adjusted as to let in the 
air, so that there was always, if any- 
where, a delightful breeze. I think the 
wind really blew the stove heat out. 

Between the window and the door, 
toward the street, Mr Polly had built a 
cupboard for the flour barrel, on top 
of which the cooking could be done. 
Over this was a cupboard for dishes. 
At the left of the stove were two more 
cupboards, one a low one, the other 
above it. 

At the right of the stove was an al- 
cove, from which a door ‘opened into 
a bedroom,and another leading into the 
back room. The great old-fashioned 
chimney made the alcove possible. 

In front of the window, facing the 
orchard, was the sink. Mrs Polly quite 
delighted in that window, for she could 
look off toward the city which she 
loved, and where she used to live. It 
Was a city of hills, and they always 
seemed to suggest some uplifting 
thought to her. 

The dining table stood opposite the 
stove, just where it caught the breeze 
from the outside doors. It stood also 
in tl space between the pantry and 
sitting room doors. I quite enjoyed 
our ozy dinner. “I wouldn't take a 
great deal for my kitchen,” said Mrs 
Polly. 

Why are not more kitchens planited 
for comfort? Why are not more of 
them cool, breezy and cheery? Is it 
because most of the architects are 
men? Men who do not Know what is 
Wanted to make a kitchen one of the 
pleasantest places in the whole house? 
If that is so, why do not more women 
study architecture? 

- - 
Nice for Hot Weather. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

Cheese Fondu: Take 2 scant cups 
milk, 1 cup cracker crumbs, 2. well 
beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
2 cups grated cheese, and seasoning to 
taste. Mix thoroughly together. Put 
in a buttered pudding dish, and bake 
quickly to a pale brown in a hot oven. 
Serve in the dish in which it was baked 
it once, as it falls quickly. Pin a white 
napkin around the dish if the regular 
outside dish is not at hand. 

Rice and Cheese Timbales: Seald 3 
cups milk in a double boiler. Pick over 
and wash 15 cup best rice, and cook it 
in the double boiler with the milk for 
1 hour, or until perfectly soft. Do not 
stir it until done. Then add 1 rounded 
tablespoon butter, 1 level teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoon white pepper, 1 rounded 
tablespoon minced parsley, and % cup 
grated cheese. Stir until it is well 
mixed and let it cook until the cheese 
is melted Have some timbale molds or 
small cups standing in hot water, but- 
ter them lightly, and fill with the rice 
mixture. Let them stand in the hot 
water until time to serve. Then invert 
on small plates and serve with sweet 
pickles. 

- — 


The Hair Beautiful. 


HARRIET B. THOMAS, 


I wish I had 


“How lovely hair,” I 
heard a woman say the other day. 
Her own tresses were twisted up in 
the tightest kind of a knot, so that one 
might almost question if they really 
were hair. No wonder she longer for 
pretty hair when she thus robbed each 
little. thread of its life by crowding it 
so closely. 

These hairs, so tiny and slender, are 
all glad enough to do théir work if 
they are only allowed. Like the little 
streamlet that flows so merrily along, 
so life flows through each hair from 
root to tip. But food and care is need- 
ed to sustain it, just as with anything 
that lives and grows. 

Give the hair a kindly thought each 
day, and treat it as though it was 


something beautiful that could be made 


even more so. At night, as you remove 
the hairpins, shake out the dust, and 
let all troublesome cares fly away at 
the same time. With the cushions of 
the fingers begin to pinch and manip- 
ulate the scalp. Do it as though you 
enjoyed it, and see how refreshing it 


With the second and third fingers 


is, 
rub gently at first. Begin near the 
temples, then up to the top of the head, 


thence down to the base of the brain. 
The hair grows three different ways, 
the top, or mold; the cape, at the base 


of the brain; and the side laps. So in 
rubbing in the order named one gets 
the best results. Continue this at least 
ten minutes; then rub slowly but firm- 


ly with the palm of the hands and all 
four fingers. This loosens the scalp. 
Rest, and notice how each hair stands 
alone, for life has been awakened and 
they all feel glad to live. 

The hair is one kind of skin. To be 
sure, it is ever so tiny. 3ut it is busy 
as can be, running back and forth with 
food. The ends often split, just as the 
skin on the face does, and it must be 
cared for. Clip the ends, then singe 
with a lighted taper once in 28 days, 
just before washing it, which, by the 
way, is usually often enough for sham- 
pooing. This singeing closes the ends 
and keeps the life from wasting away 
throvgh the wounds. 

Use comfortably warm water when 
shampooing the hair, and have the 
rinsing water and all of the same tem- 


perature. Apply a simple shampoo, 


after first manipulating the _ scalp 
quickly, but evenly and tenderly. Con- 
tinue rubbing, plunge the hair into the 
warm water and cleanse thoroughly. 
If the scalp is very oily it may be 
washed once in 15 days. It all depends 
upon its condition; but it may be well 
to consult a specialist to make sure no 
disease is there. 

Hardly half of the shampooing is 
done when the washing is finished, for 
the right kind of drying is what bring 
the softness and gloss so beautiful. 
Keep the scalp at a temperature as 
near that in which it was washed as 
possible. Rub it lightly with a towel. 
When partly dry, divide the hair into 
small strands, as if to braid it in sev- 


eral braids, and roll them over and over 
through the palms of the hands. This 
gives a chance for the vitality to make 
1 complete circuit, for every hair, the 
hands and the fingers all have their 
own life force which they exchange 
with one another. In that way a 
healthful circulation is established and 
just enough of the natural oil distrib- 
uted to prevent the harsh, unpleasant 
dryness a shampoo so often unneces- 
Sarily causes. 

a 

Serving Green Peppers. 

ADDIE GORDON. 

Fried Peppers: Slice green peppers 
crosswise, remove all seeds and soak 
the slices for half an hour in cold wa- 
ter. Now dip each slice into vinegar, 
then into flour, and fry until soft in hot 
butter or drippings. Sprinkle the slices 
Vith salt, both before and after turn- 
ing. Serve with cold meat or hash, 

Creole Relish Cook 3 tablespoons 
chopped green peppers and 2 table- 
spoons chopped onion in a little melted 
butter until they are a delicate brown. 
Sprinkle over this 4 cup four. Add 1 
pt fresh or canned tomatoes and 3 cups 
brown soup stock. Let simmer for half 
an hour, or until the peppers are soft. 
Then cool a little and rub through a 
sieve. Season with salt, pepper and 
thyme or sage. Place the vessel where 
the sauce will keep hot, and just before 
serving add % cup cooked macaroni, 
cut into small pieces, and 2 tablespoons 
ripe tomato ketchup or made mustard 
and 2 of vinegar. 


Baked Peppers: Cut green peppers in 





halves lengthwise and remove’ seeds 
and cores. Cover with cold water and 
let remain for 15 minutes. Make a 
force meat as follows: One cup dry 
bread crumbs, 1% cup cooked minced 
ham or the same amount of cooked 
Sausage meat, 1 small onion minced 
fine, 1 tablespoon melted butter, a lit- 
tle salt and pepper. Add a few drops 
of lemon juice if liked. Blend all to- 
gether. Fill each half of the peppers 
with the mixture, lay them in a baking 
pan and pour over 1 pt soup stock or 
meat gravy of any kind, and bake for 
25 minutes in a rather hot oven. 
— 
Nutty Problems—Good authorities 


advise us to use cheese and nuts in our 


daily menus, while meat continues 
high. We all enjoy pecan nuts, and 
a valuable piece, of information is the 


method used by Italians to extract the 
kernel whole. It was kept secret by 
them for years. Soak the nuts over 
night in cold water. This causes them 
to swell, and when cracked the meats 
come out whole. Almond meats should 


be blanched by dipping them in hot 


water. After a few moments they may 
be removed and the skins will slip off. 
The oil in nuts is very nutritious, and 
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as nuts are generally liked, they should 
be used freely. Being hard of diges- 
tion they require careful mastication. 
It is well to run them through a nut- 
grinder when making a sandwich fill- 
ing. The latter is especially good for 





the children’s luncheon. Peanuts are 
nutritious, and economical.—[Mrs W. 
H. M 
-— — 
Our Pattern Offer. 








905! s : 
dressing sack, 32, 9053 — Child’s 
34, 36, 38, 40 and jacket, 6 months, 
42-inch bust. 1, 2 and 4 years. 





9062 — Ladies’ 
fancy waist with 
stole collar, 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch . | 
bust. 9029—Ladies’ 9065 — Ladies 
seven-gored skirt, shirt waist, 32, 34, 


22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
and 34-inch waist. inch bust. 


each number. Address, 
this office. 


Price 10 cents, 
Pattern Department, 
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PATENTS—Guarantee to secure U S and foreign 
patents, or refund attorney’s fees. Write or call 
for free information. Advice without charge. C. A, 
STEPHENS, Registered Patent Attorney, Room 
716, Park Row Bldg, opposite Gen P O, N Y City. 





PATENTS ines reverences 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
? j L rc S: Absolutely enred, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
es D?.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 


“Free from the care which wearies 
and annoys, where every hour brings its 
several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


New York Central Lines 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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same time scientifically accurate. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


The books here listed are in every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are thoroughly practical, while at the 


They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student and to the practical business farmer. 





General Farm Books 


THE BOOK OF CORN 

By Herbert Myrick, assisted by A. D. Shamel, 
FE. A. Burnett, Albert W. Fulton, B. W. Snow 

1 other most capable specialists, A complete 

itise upon the culture, marketing and uses 
of maize in America and elsewhere, for fain 
‘ dealers and others, Inst vated Upward 
of ) pages, Sx7 inches. Cloth............ $1.50 
FUNGI AND FUNGICIDES 

By Prof Clarence M, Weed A practical 
manual concerning the fungous diseases of cul- 
tivated plants and the means of preventing 
their ravages The author has endeavored to 
give such a coneise acount “of the most impor- 
tunt facts relating to these as will enable the 
cultivator te mba them intelligently 19 
illustrations 222 pages 5x7 inches iper 
BP CURA, «COMER ccs ccndccdcecccsscvosecctcscens $1.00 


SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO 


By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry 
t the university of Minnesota How to culti 
vate and harvest crops; how to build and fill 
lo; how to use silage. The newest and most 
valuable of all books for the dairyman. It tells 


all about growing and feeding all kinds of sol 
crops that have been found useful in an 
of the United States Canada—climate 
soil to which they are adapted, rotation 
sowing, cultivating and feeding, Also about 
building and filling silos, what to use 
how to fill and feed it. Illustrated, 364 pages. 


BxF Wea, COCR co cccccccccccccvcncecccceccces $ 


ing 
part 
and 


or 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 

How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, 
liv Thomas Shaw Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to sea. This 
new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America, Prof Shaw’s book 
tells all about it—just what has been done, how 
it was done and how any and every farmer can 


do likewise. Scientifically accurate, the book 
is intensely practical. Illustrated. 27 pages 
Bx7 inches, Cloth acccccccccccccccccccccccces $1.00 
ALFALFA 

By F. PD. Coburn. Its growth, uses and 
feeding value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in 
almost any il; that without reseeding it 
goes on yielding two, three, four and some- 
times five cuttings annually for five, ten, or 
perhaps 100 years; and that either green or 
cured it is ene of the most nut:itious forage 
plants known, makes reliable information upon 
its production and uses of unusual interest. 
Such information is given in this volume for 
every part of America, by the highest authority 
IHustrated 164 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0,50 


THE NEW ONION CULTURE 
ty T. Greiner. Rewritten, 
and brought up to date. A new method of 
growing onions of largest size and yield, on 
less land, than can be raised by the old plan. 
Thousands of farmers and gardeners and many 
experiment stations have given it practical 
trials which have proved a success. A complete 
guide in growing onions with the greatest pro‘t, 
explaining the whys and wherefores, Liberally 
illustrated. 110 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$0.50 


MUSHROOMS: HOW TO GROW THEM 

ty William Falconer. This is the most 
tical work on the subject ever written, and the 
only book on growing mushrooms published in 
“America. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit 


greatly enlarged 


prac- 


by the leading market gardeners, and for home 
use by the most successful private growers, 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for 


this work. 170 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth....$1.00 





LAND DRAINING 

By Manly Mik A book for farmers on the 
principles and practice of draining, giving the 
esults of his extended experience in laying 
tile drains The directions for the laying out 
and the construction of tile drains will enable 
the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect 
construction and the disappointment that must 
nevessarily follow, Illustrated: 200 pa x7 
OC. “ENED cc ccidctcndscccdacnccccessanecess $1.00 
THE A BC OF POTATO CULTURE 

Ry W. B, Teri How to grow potatoes in 
t largest ntities and of the finest quali- 
t with the least expenditure of time and 
labor POG ccacceccdessesenervccouseseuccosscs $0.15 
HOME FLORICULTURE 


ruide 


to 
ornamen- 
tal plants in the house and garden, intended 


Rexford. <A 
of flowering 


ty Eben E 
the treatment 


practical 
and other 


exclusively for amateur floriculturists, by one 
of the most successful amateur horticulturists in 
America, Iilustrated About 300 pages, 5x7 
inches ects ccncstonnenceiscaxesareneenaysdd $1.00 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


ty T. Clark Atkeson, To which is added The 
Stockbridge System of Accounts The methods 
outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that 
any person having a fair knowledge of arith- 
metic can keep the farm records so that he 
will Know what each product has cost him, 
and which crop and line of farming is paying 
the best. 5x7 inches. Paper .............. $0.25 


| 
| 





General Farm Books 





PRIZE GARDENING 

How to Derive Piofit, Pleasure, Health, from 
the Garden Actual experience of the success- 
ful prize winners in tl American Agriculturist 
Garden Contest Fully illustrated from original 
photographs and drawings Compiled by G, 
Lb Fiske Five thousand gardeners all 
ove ! pt a daily record of the meth- 
( r for a whol eason, and report- 
ed t yn lly in competition for many and 
large izes. They represented all grades from 
the small amateur to the professional market- 
gardener, from the city lot to the farm, The 
very difference in the conditions and methods 
constitutes the particular value of the chapters, 
since readers everywhere will find that some at 
least of the descriptions are particularly adapt- 
ed to the'r needs. Illustrated with many charts, 
sketches, ete. 320 pages. 5x7 inches. Bound 
BE GROOER . eaxceadecéccnnsccs<qunsnaisannsaseacnmie $1.00 
ASPARAGUS—ITS CULTURE FOR HOME 

USE AND MARKET 

A practical treatise on the planting, culti- 
vation, harvesting, marketing and preserving 
of asparagus; with notes on its history and 
botany. By F. M. Hexamer, This is the first 


book published in America which is exclusively 
devoted to the subject upon which it treats. 


No rural library is complete without this in- 
structive and attractive book Handsomely 
illustrated, 150 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth..$0.50 
CABBAGE, CATLIFLOWER AND ALLIED 

VEGETABLES FROM SEED TO 


HARVEST 
By C. L. Allen, A practical treatise on the 
various types and varieties of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards 
and kohl-rabi. ‘The chapter on seed raising is 
probably the most authoritative treatise on this 











subject ever published Insects and fungi 
attacking this class of vegetables are given 
due attention, Illustrated, 142 pages. 5x7 
B, . “GIRNGME Kccucidacasdvceancasestaasanes eee e$0,50 
THE HOP 

Its ecnulture and care, marketing and manu- 
factur By Herbert Myrick A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in 
growing, harvesting, curing and selling hops, 
and on the use and manufacture of hops, It 
takes up every detail from preparing the soil 
and laying ont the yard, to curing and selling 
the crop Ilinstrated, 300 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Bound in clot Ff eae $1.50 
GINSENG 

Its Cultivation, Iarvesting, Marketing, and 
Market Value. By Maurice G. Kains. It 
discusses in a practical way how to begin with 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the 
beds, artiticial propagation, manures, enemies, 
selection for market and for improvement, 
preparation for sale, and the profits that may 
be expected New edition Revised and _en- 
lerved. Profnsely illustrated 144 pages. 5x7 
inches, NGL ntnnccséseconencoeteasacens Perret ls 
TOBACCO LEAF 

By J. B. Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. A 
practical handbook on the most approved meth- 
ods in growing, harvesting, curing, packing and 
selling tobacco, with an account of the opera- 
tions in every department of tobacco manufac- 
ture Based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- 
tory. 150 original engravings, 506 pages. 5x7 
Dn, SUM . Sadauistedssocsnneiaceniodteaneeel 2. 
THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 

By Andrew §S, Fuller, ITlustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. An eminently practical and 
useful work. Describing the process of hybri- 
dizing and crossing and also many different 
modes by which cultivated plants may be 
propagated and multiplied. 350 pages. 5x7 
Ph EE cit dasacsiuudacaduciawonice eee $1.50 
PARSONS ON THE ROSE 

By Samuel B. Parsons A treatise on the 
propagation, culture and history of the rose. 
New and revised edition, A simple garden 
classification has been adopted, and the leading 
varieties under each class enumerated § and 
described Illustrated, 211 pages 5x7 inches. 
MIME cadeceusasees ‘ cakacenaapeaondatan $1.90 
PEDDER'S LAND-MEASURER FOR FARM- 

ERS 

A convenient pocket companion, showing at 
once the contents of any piece of land, when 
its length and width are known, up to 1500 
feet either way, with various other useful farm 


tables. if pages. 4x6 1-2 inches, Cloth..$0,59 


For the Fruit Grower 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE 


By Prof L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful 
and thoroughly practical book for orchardists. 
Illustrated. 90 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.75 


CIDER MAKER'S HANDBOOK 

By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The prop- 
erties of cider apple juice; apples, varieties and 
tests; apparatus for making cider; straining and 
filtering; fermentation; pasteurization; new and 
old methods of cider making. It is a complete 
guide for the cider maker on a large or small 
scale Illustrated, 119 pages, 5x7_ inches. 
MEN “shasbadenasdbeuteccessanedcdoeneamamendaiee $1.00 











For the Fruit Grower 


CRANBERRY CULTURE 





By Joseph J. White. Contents: Natural his- 
tory, history of cultivation, choice of location, 
preparing the ground, planting the vines, man- 
agement of meadows, flooding, enemies and 
difficulties overcome, picking, keeping, profit 
and loss. Illustrated 132 pages 5x7 inches. 
ED. dadandatd Gebcuunineeninaeatnainseddnadeiaanee $1.00 
THE PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER 

gy S. T. Maynard, Just what the beginr 
needs and the successful fruit man practices, 
Illustrated. 128 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.5u 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and 
fruit trees, the author having had over 30 
years’ practical experience at the head of one 
of the largest nurseries in this country In 
valuable to all fruit growers, Illustrated, 516 
SS eT” ee aes $1.50 
QUINCE CULTURE 

By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of t'e 
quince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 


enemies, diseases and their remedies. New and 
at 


enlarged edition. 180 pages. 5x7_—s inches 
MIEN. - uhtadkiiaddcaaiiniebbads tadiphiiniebeheeunecunie $1.°0 
SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST 

By Andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the 


whole ground of propagating small fruits, their 
culture, varieties, packing for market, etc. It 
is very finely and thoroughly illustrated, and 
makes an admirable companion to “The Grape 
Culturist.’’ 298 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth..$1.00 


war HARVESTING, STORING, MARKET- 
NG 


By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the 
picking, storing, shipping and marketing of 
fruit. The principal subjects covered are the 


fruit market, fruit picking, storing and packing, 





the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, sta- 
tistics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, 
commission dealers and dealing, cold storage, 
etc, ete, No progressive fruit grower can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, IIns 
trated. 232 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth -- $1.00 
PEACH CULTURE 

Ry J Alexander Fulton The best work 
on peacl i It has been thoroughly 
revised and a large portion of it rewritten 
bringin t down to da Illustrated 204 
Pee: Tet Eechhae, CHtR. ..cccccccsccccecs.2 2 91.90 
GRAPE CULTURIST 

ty A. S. Fuller. This is one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 


grapes, with full directions for all departments 
of propagation, culture, ete, with 150 excellent 
engravings, illustrating planting, training, 
grafting, etc. 232 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $1.50 


AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND WINE 


MAKING 
By George Husmann. New and = enlarged 
edition With contributions from well-known 


grape growers, giving wide range of cxperience. 


The author of this book is a recognized au- 
thority on the subject. Illustrated. 269 pages. 
Sr PN, <M anstccenscukensendsieounsense $1,50 


FUMIGATION METHODS 

By Willis G. Johnson. A timely up-to-date 
book on the practical application of the new 
methods for destroying insects with hydrocyanic 
acid gas and carbon bisulphid,.the most pow- 
erful insecticides ever discovered It is an 





indispensable. book for farmers, fruit growers, 


nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, grain | 
dealers, transportation companies, college and 
experiment station workers, etc, Illustrated 
313 pages. 5x7- inches. Cloth............... $1.00 | 
PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT | 
By P. T. Quinn, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and 
with the best results iow to find out the | 
character of the soil, the best methods of pre 
paring it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of planting, 


pruning, fertilizing, grafting and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come into bearing 
and, finally of gathering and packing for 
market Illustrated, 36 «pages, 5x7 inches. 
Cloth sahovuscenevaeds $1.00 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

tv Clarence M. Weed, D Se, professor of 
entomology and zoology, New Hampshire college 


of agriculture. A _ practical manual concerning 
noxious insects and methods of preventing their 
injuries 334. pages, with many illustrations. 


ee IO, | iin cdacadasnsicacavee ovcecGhede 
PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE 

By Prof F. A. Waugh. A complete manual 
ou all known varieties of plums and _ their 


successful management Plum culture is one of 








the most complicated of fruit specialties, and 
Prof Waugh is one of the best known of the 
specialists, and this work represents in an 
unusual degree the original discoveries of the 
author, Nevertheless, the discoveries and prac- 
tical experience of others have not been disre 
garded, The book will be found indispensabte 
to the scientist, to the nurservman and _ to 
the cultivator. Illust: ated 391 pages. 5x7 | 
SE: ED ‘ddan cdthccmedimamnkdteianneal $1.50 | 


Gencral Live Stock Books 

















THE DAIRYMAN’S MANUAL 

By Ilenr Stewart 1uth oe *4 S! 
herd’s Manual **Irrigatic \ 
and practical work }t 1 writer 1 ) 
known as t familiar wi b 
of whic Y Illustrat 
5x7 inches. Cloth $1.50 
ANIMAL BREEDING 

By Thomas 8 This } 
complete and my] i 
lished on the 1 t of whi tr It 
is the first book t t 
subject of I iWs 
which gove t " 
iuthor ha t ! and a l 
irranged 1 i 
on the more involve re t 
as sex and the rel nfl 
should go far towa ig at 
speculative views herished wi to 
these questions The striking ili in 
the treatment of the ibject is no les 
spicuons than the superb ordet 1 regular 
sequence of thought from t begin g 
end of the book The is int | > 
meet the needs of all y int t t 
breeding and rearing of kK Il! ited 
105 pages 5x7 inches. Cloth 
THE STUDY OF BREEDS 

3y Thomas Shaw Origi ] I 
tion iaracteristi lapt l 
standards ¢ excellence of pedig breeds 
of cattle, sheep and swine » An I 
accepted text-book in colleges, and t tho 
for farmers and _ bre S$ Ill ited 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth . ° ssecccepieee 
KEY TO PROFITABLE STOCK FEEDING 

By Herbert Myrick A colored chart of feed 
ing and manurial values of pi l 
and feeding stuffs This vs pla t 
constituents of all stock and to 
combine them so as to get the be f in 
feeding all classes of stock The 2 f th 
chart contains tables giving in detail ” 
position, digestibility and f ling v : a 
great variety of foddeis, grains and feeding 
tuffs and their manurial \ t 
rmonnt ind k } f f 1 rea } 


ing condit 


COBURN’S SWINI 


Rv F. D. ¢ XN 1 
edition, The breeding 
ment of swit nd 
ment of th 4 
freshest ymper y 
yet offered, I trated 
Cloth . ‘ 
DISEASES OF HORSES AND CAI 
By Dr D. MclInt VS, prof 
cri ry 44 1! t 1 ve t 
Written express! for t fa 
and veterina student A 
treatment of diseases, i rd the 
modern status of veterinar s t 
come A nh t t . » a Tie is tT ’ 1 
of nearly 4109 ig Written 1 
most emine vet iriar 
Illustrated. x7 in s ¢ 1 7 
THE NEW EGG FARM 


B a. Stoddard A pract 
upon ) 


manual ! l r " 

market as ai j tal I : 

either by itself I connected | 

branches of agriculture, It tells all a 

to feed and manage - I 1 1 t 

incubators and broods ts la 

vices,’ etc, etc, 140 original il trat g 

pages, 5x7 i : ( aioe 
rFURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
Edited by H Myricl At t the 

natural histo Rx f t 

turkeys; th I breed t best 1 10ds 

to insure * ' [ 

growing Wit ‘ ivs fror pra 

growers in different part ft | 

and Canada, I trated ty } 


Cloth 





A LIBRARY IN EVERY 
HOME 

To meet the 1 l . 4 t 

und = =prog farn we hay 
ranged a of Libraries 
the var departments of agricult 
life aud economy, They compris t 
recognized standard works as well as 
the latest books by well-known a 
thorities, 

We have further arranged to send 
these Libraries for inspection before 
buying, and have made the terms such 


as to save a considerable amount over 


the retail prices of the individual 
books, and if desired the payments 
may be extended over several months 
There is therefore no excuse for ar 
farmer not being fully informed as to 
the latest developments in his prof 
sion 

Full particulars regarding these I 
braries, the special plan of purchas 
etc, will be sent on receipt of a postal 


ecard asking us for the special catalog 
“A Revolution in tl took Trade.”’ 
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mailing. 
order to enable him to do this. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Our Portrait Catalog, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc, will be sent free to anyone 
forwarding his address to the publishers, and asking for it. 
It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books even if 


Include 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
economy has to be practiced in other directions in 


W YORK 
HICAGO 











